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PREFACE 


Tue following pages are in no sense to be regarded 
as a history, or even outlines of a history, of the great 
Revival of ’59 and the sixties, either in Aberdeen or the 
County ; they are merely some reminiscences from a 
few of the survivors of those days. The contributions 
sent in have been so profuse, and some even so diffuse, 
that a large amount of condensing has had to be done 
—which has taken a great deal of time and trouble— 
in order to bring as much as possible within the 
limits of our pamphlet. A large amount of most in- 
teresting and valuable matter has had to be set aside. 
As it mainly consists of “‘ Appreciations” and “ Brief 
Biographies” of many of the more prominent ‘‘leaders” 
and “workers,” if sufficient encouragement is given 
by the sale of this pamphlet, to justify the publishing 
of another of “ Appreciations” and ‘“‘ Brief Biographies,” 
that may be done. 

The “ Appreciations” and “ Brief Biographies” are 
of such leaders and workers as: Turner of Peter- 
head, Cobban of Braemar, Fullerton of Strathdon, 
Murker of Banff, Williamson of Huntly, Fraser of 
Inverness, Campbell of the North, Reid of Banchory, 
the ‘‘ Briggate Butcher,” William Smith, R. B. Tytler, 
Dr. Reith, Bain of Pitcaple, Major Ross, Macphail of 
the East, William Garvie, G. C. Fraser, and others. 

The Committee wish to sincerely thank all who have 
helped in the preparation of this pamphlet, by contri- 
butions to its pages, by getting, or lending portraits 
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for it, by condensing contributions, or by type- writing 
them, by reading all the contributions, and in other ways 
rendering assistance. They are sorry that its appear- 
ance has been delayed so very much longer than was 
at first expected; but that has been owing to causes 
over which the Committee had no control. They 
hope all will see their way to do their best and utmost 
to extend the circulation of the pamphlet, by bringing 
it under the notice of friends at home, and sending 
it, or mentioning it in their letters to friends abroad ; 
and thus try to insure its being as great a success as 
the Public Jubilee Celebration Meeting was, and more 
than that could hardly be expected. : 

They also hope that the reading of the remini- 
scences of those “years of the right hand of the Most 
High,” to which so many owe so much, will refresh 
their hearts and souls, and help them to feel more than 
ever grateful to Him Who hath led them and blessed 
them all “these fifty years,” and Who has promised : “I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” and that they 
will be strengthened and stimulated by such recollec- 
tions, and reminded: ‘Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed”. ‘It’s better on before,” or, 
as a poet has said: ‘The best is yet to be,” so that 
we might even adopt and adapt the words of another 
poet and say :— 


“When Time, who steals our years away 
Shall steal our blessings too, 
The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.” 


Yours, on behalf of the Committee, 
THE EDITOR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue marvellous Revival of ’59 and the sixties was in 
noways different from former Revivals of Religion, 
except that it was much more stupendous ; for_it_was 
; the most stupendous movement that_the 2 country had had 
seen : since the days of the “ Covenanters” . Scotland 
i has been said to be “pre-eminently a land of Revivals” ; 
but it may be doubted if ever even Scotland had a 
Revival of greater depth, or one that shook the country 
more from its centre to its circumference than the Re- 
vival of ’59 and the sixties did. For it was a very 
great deal more than a mere outward reform of con- 
duct and manners. It was a marvellous visitation of 
the Spirit of God, to impress again on the Church and 
the minds of men the absolute truth of the Saviour’s 
words: “Except a man. 1 be. born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom m of God,” which had been almost forgot- 
ten. Under the power of the Spirit, new life and 
living faith were quickly translated into consecrated 
services, which multiplied and increased on every 
hand until they produced world-wide results. For a 
perfect host of zealous, enthusiastic converts carried 
the message of Divine love and practical sympathy, 
not only into the dark abodes of human woe, in the 
slums of our great cities; but also to the dark places 
of the earth, which were full of the habitations of 
cruelty, and, as a consequence, many of those moral 
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wastes are now blooming and bringing forth fruit to 
the glory of God and the good of men. 


The years that followed the great Revival of ’59 
and the sixties were the most fruitful in the annals~of 
Christianity | in this country of any since the Refor- 


mation. All the mission movements—home and 
foreign—philanthropic schemes, and measures for 
i the alleviation of human suffering, have been mainly 
-manned and maintained during the last fifty years by 
the converts of the Revival of ’59 and the sixties, and 
those who sympathized with it. There are men and 
| women still living, many of them of birth, rank, and 
* intellectual ability—to say nothing of the host of 
home ministers, foreign missionaries, evangelists, 
and others—who were converted, or received a 
never-to-be-forgotten quickening and impetus to their 
spiritual life, during that time. Many of these gladly 
confess that they owe all they are, have been, or ever 
hope to be to that Revival. How often many of us 
long for a return of those days, and for “times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord”; for al- 
though there have been many and great improve- 
ments in city and social life, in education, and many 
of the abuses of former times have disappeared, still, 
we miss much that made those former years memor- 
able and blessed. We miss very much, for example, 
the burning moral earnestness, the intense zeal, and 
the high and holy purposes of those Revival days. 
Then, the one deep dominant note was an overpower- 
ing sense of sin. The sense of sin is not found in 
anything like the same degree to-day. The Revival 
brought such an overpowering sense of sin, as in some 
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cases to lead to mental and physical prostration. 
Some years ago the “ British Weekly” stated that: 
“An agonizing sense of sin was dying out of English 
Christianity”. We fear it is also rapidly dying out of 
Scottish Christianity, if it has not already done so. 
We have need to pray : “It is time for Thee to work, 
Lord ; for men are making void Thy law”. “ Wilt 
Thou not revive us again: that Thy people may 
rejoice in Thee.” As will be found stated again and 
again in the following reminiscences, the Revival of 
’59 was begun and continued in prayer. The leaders 
and workers believed profoundly that “ Prayer 
moves the hand that moves the universe,” and that 
“There are more things wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of”. 

This Revival has been named the “ Laymen’s_ Re- 
vival” from the extraordinary number of earnest, de- 
voted, and eminent laymen whom God raised up to 
carry on His work, and through whose instrumentality 
hundreds, nay thousands, were brought into the 
Kingdom. They were men of very different gifts 
and graces, and of different social positions. Some 
of them were men of birth, of education, and of 
culture, and others of them were from the common 
ranks of life ; men of the world like Brownlow North 
and Gordon Furlong; landed-proprietors like the 
Earl of Kintore, Hay Macdowall Grant of Arndilly, 
and John Gordon of Parkhill; a stone-hewer and a 
fish-curer like Duncan Matheson and James Turner ; 
an ex-sergeant and a deserter like Hector Macpherson 
and Robert Annan; a planter like R. B. Tytler of 
Ceylon ; and prize-fighters like Richard Weaver and 
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Robert Cunningham, “the Briggate Butcher ”s with 
ex-officers of the army like General Anderson, Col. 
Davidson, Col. Ramsey, Major Gibson, Major Ross, 
and Captain Shepherd. 

But although the laymen were strongly to the front, 
the ministers, at least many of them, both in town 
and country, were almost quite as strongly in evidence, 
and in some places more so. When the Greyfriars 
Parish Church was closed for a time, Bon-Accord Free 
- Church was opened to Mr. Radcliffe ; the Free East, 
and the Free North were also opened. Although the 
Rev. J. C. Macphail and the Rev. C. Ross, from 
their excessively modest and retiring manners, were 
not quite so much before the eyes of the public as 
some of their brethren, they were heart and soul in 
sympathy with the work and did a deal for it. Mr. 
Macphail was Convener of the Committee of the Free 
Church Presbytery, which arranged for the open-air 
meetings on the links and in other places, while he was 
often to be found in the North Church, and in other 
places, where there were inquirers needing guidance 
and direction. He and others did a great deal of 
work behind the scenes, for which the public gave 
others the credit, because they were more in evi- 
dence. 

A very large number of the ministers, both in town 
and country, threw themselves heart and soul into the 
Revival, and reaped accordingly ; for in all kinds of 
Christian work, in common with all other work, the 
workers just get out of it what they put into it. 
Who that passed through those times can forget, or 
be other than thankful for, the yeoman’s service done, 
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both publicly and privately, by such ministerial 
leaders and workers as: Campbell of the North, 
Macphail of the Free East, Ross of Bon-Accord, 
Professor Smeaton, Dr. David Brown, Dr. Davidson, 
Reid of Banchory, Cobban of Braemar, Fullerton of 
Strathdon, Bain of Pitcaple, Williamson of Huntly, 
Forbes of Drumblade, Murker of Banff, Leslie of 
Macduff, Kerr of Deskford, Cravan of Newhills, 
Phillip of Fordoun, David Arthur, John Duncan, 
Colin Sinclair, John Elmslie, Donald Grant, Ingram 
of Rothiemay, and a host of others. 

The Rev. John Macpherson says: ‘“ Brownlow 
North proclaimed with tremendous earnestness and 
force the fundamental truth—Tuat Gop 1s; Reg- 
inald Radcliffe preached that—‘Gop 1s Love’; and 
Hay Macdowall Grant set forth that—SaLvaTION Is 
Free. Duncan Matheson thundered out death, judg- 
ment, and eternity, while never forgetting the doc- 
trines of grace; James Turner reiterated with con- 
suming fervour the Saviour’s words : ‘ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God’; while 
Robert Annan and Robert Cunningham gave testi- 
mony to the grace of God from the standpoint of 
their own personal experience, saying with the Psal- 
mist : ‘Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will 
declare what He hath done for my soul’. \n this way 
it seemed as if the Master was calling every Christian 
to take his part, and work in the service of the 
Gospel.” * 

All the converts did not prove that their professed 
conversion had been.a reality,—there were failures, 
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just as all the blossom of spring does not come to 
fruit; but there would:be no fruit at all if there were 
no blossom. There were pretenders, profane per- 
sons, and “ Pliables,” who returned to their former 
state; shallow-minded, shallow-souled, mere emo- 
tional creatures, mostly, who “had no deepness of 
earth,” as the Parable says. They heard the word, 
and “‘straightway with joy received it,” but it never 
really took root in their hearts, and so they only en- 
dured for a time and then fell away. Mere emo- 
tional religion is not worth very much. Converts 
who are all emotion, sentiment, and feeling—all gush 
and no gumption—are never likely to be of much 
service to the cause, or much credit to Christianity. 
Always letting off steam, which is not generated 
simply to be blown off, but to be used as a driving 
power. It cannot be said, however, that we have an 
overplus of religious sentiment or emotion in these 
degenerate days. The Rev. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
laren says: ‘‘ We have become quite ashamed of our 
religious emotions nowadays, and have become 
frigidly proper; but the last thing one would expect 
to find in a Christian church is a refrigerator!” 
| Even churches may become spiritual ice-houses ; 
, congregations may be united merely by being frozen 
together ; they may die of dignity, or of “creeping 
paralysis,” or of heart disease. Frosty friendships 
are but sorry things; but frozen religion is among 
the abominations that make desolate the soul, the 
heart, the home, and the Church. 

There were others, from some of whom much better 
things were expected, who ran well for a time; but 
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they went back on their past—notwithstanding all 
they owed to it—and seem now inclined to be 
ashamed ‘of the Revival, their connexion with it, and 
those glorious days. Some even say : “‘ The less that 
is said about the Revival and Revival days the 
better,” and, perhaps, in their own cases, at least, 
they are right, they ought to know best. Such are 
to be pitied and prayed for. They have become 
- callous and cold hearted, and so have forsaken the. 
company of their former friends. Worldly success 
and prosperity has ruined them, and they are now 
suffering from enlargement, but not of the heart. 
“ They went out from us, but they were not of us; for 
of they had been of us, they would have continued with 
us” (1 John ii. 19). 

But after making all deductions, the fact that the 
“good seed of the Kingdom” fell on “good ground,” 
and that some twenty thousand—in the city, the 
county, and adjacent counties—‘‘ who in honest and 
good hearts, having heard the Word, kept it, and 
brought forth fruit with patience,” “some an hundred- 
fold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold,” and that after 
fifty years, hundreds could still be found, mainly in 
the neighbourhood, who are (and have been during 
all those years) “adorning the doctrine of God their 
Saviour” by a walk, conversation, and citizenship 
becoming the Gospel, is rather a significant fact, 
which is worthy of the consideration of those who 
have only sneers for Revivals and Revivalists. 

The Revival of ’59 and the sixties began with 
the coming of Mr. Reginald Radcliffe to Aberdeen 
in November, 1858, on the invitation of the late 
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Professor Martin. For although the late Hay Mac- 
-dowall Grant of Arndilly and Mr. Brownlow North 
had been preaching in various parts of the country for 
three or four years before that time, there was no 
great awakening under their preaching until after the 
arrival of Mr. Radcliffe. He came on a visit of ten 
days, and remained five months! and only left when 
his health broke down in the spring of 1859. He 
began his mission in a small mission-room in Albion — 
Street with a few children. The churches and hearts 
of the ministers and elders of the city opened only 
very gradually to Mr. Radcliffe and his work—it was 
all so new to them. After some little time, however, 
the Rev. James Smith of Greyfriars Parish opened 
the doors of his church to the evangelist. As it 
was the college church, attached to Marischal 
College, the sanction of the Lord Provost was re- 
quired, but that was most readily given. Objections 
were taken by some, however, to the action of the 
minister of Greyfriars Church, in allowing a layman 
to preach in his church, because he had not been 
ordained The city ministers and elders were by no 
means alone in their opposition for a time to the 
Revival, Revival services, and lay-preaching. In the 
Highland parishes of the North and the North-West 
of Scotland, the ministers and the “ men ” were so 
bitterly opposed to the Revival that they reviled it, 
until they understood it, when they were captivated, 
carried away by it, and took it to their hearts, and 
in few places have there been more satisfactory 
results. 

As we have said, some—and among them many of 
whom a very different attitude might have been ex- 
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pected—have only sneers for Revivals and Revivalists, 
Evangelicals, and Orthodox Christians ; but remove 
all such, with their prayers, gifts, and lives devoted to 
good works of all kinds, and the country would soon 
return to the Paganism of the eighteenth century, and 
from some recent revelations it would not seem as if 
many of the ‘“‘ Upper Ten” would have a very long 
journey. 

In the following pages will be found a very short 
account of the Jubilee Meeting, held ‘in the North 
U.F.C. on the evening of Friday, 8 October, the sub- 
stance of the speeches delivered on that occasion, an 
“Impression” of that meeting, an “ Appreciation” of 
it, and the reminiscences of the Revival of ’59 and the 
sixties from survivors at home and abroad. 

Mr. Rae’s speech is given from his own notes. As 
only a meagre report of Dr. Macphail’s very able 
speech onthe 8th was given, and there was no report 
of his second speech on g October, he has kindly 
combined the substance of both with large additions 
in his contribution, thus making it one of exceptional 
value. For the substance of Principal Whyte’s speech 
—which he himself has revised and corrected—we are 
indebted to Mr. C. M. Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE REVIVAL OF ’59 AND THE SIXTIES 


GREAT COMMEMORATIVE MEETING 


a EEN interest was manifested in the Public 
“ K Meeting held last night in the North 
United Free Church, Aberdeen, in com- 
memoration of the Revival of 59 and the sixties. The 
building was packed in all parts, the aisles even being 
crowded, while many failed to gain admittance. At 
the close of the Religious Conference held in Aberdeen 
last March, the secretary of the Y.M.C.A., on the 
suggestion made by ‘an old member,’ invited all pre- 
sent who had been connected with the Revival of ’59 
and the sixties to remain behind, after the meeting 
closed, and some forty did so. From these a com- 
mittee was formed, which had many meetings, and it 
was decided to have a semi-private social gathering 
of the survivors of the great Revival, which was held 
last June. They also arranged for a Public Com- 
memorative Meeting which was held last night and 
was a great success. Professor Stalker presided, and 
the speakers were the Rev. Principal Whyte, Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Simeon Macphail, Liverpool, the Rev. 
James Rae, New Deer, and Miss Reginald Radcliffe, 
Liverpool.” 
_ The Rev. James Rae, C.C. New Deer, said :— 
“The Revival of 1859 made a distinct and deep im-. 
pression on the religious life of the churches in the: 


North of Scotland. For some time prior to that date: 
; I 
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life had been so dull and dead, that the godly in all 
the churches were filled with deep concern and alarm 
about the cause of religion in their midst, and in 
many quarters small groups met to plead with God for 
a Revival. Expectation was heightened by occa- 
sional reports of a revived interest in religion, and a 
spirit of hope took hold of praying people. Reports 
of the wonderful work of grace in Ireland stimulated 
the faith that very soon Scotland would share in the 
blessing. About the same time reports came to hand 
of the wonderful work of grace among the fishing 
villages on the North-east coast through the evange- 
listic efforts of James Turner, a man of too great zeal 
for his strength, for he wore out his life and the end 
came while it was yet day with him. But his work 
was done and his Master took him home. One of 
the most outstanding figures in the Revival movement 
of 59 was the Rev. George Campbell, minister of the 
Free North Church, Aberdeen. A man with a 
cheerful countenance, a hopeful spirit, of a kindly dis- 
position, somewhat slow of speech; but a man of 
spiritual power, who was greatly honoured of God in 
his day in the conversion of sinners, and in deepening 
the spiritual life of Christians. No local man could 
command the attendance and the attention of the 
people as he did. In whatever church he appeared 
to preach, the people flocked to hear him. His 
message throbbed with evangelical fervour, which 
touched and stirred the hearts of his hearers. 

“It was no uncommon sight to see on a Sunday 
evening the Broadhill covered with people eagerly 
listening to Mr. Campbell, as in simple language but 
with intense earnestness he pressed home on the vast 
audience the Gospel message of salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ. It was a sight never to be for- 
gotten to see the many thousands of upturned faces, 
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and to watch the eagerness with which men and 
women listened to and drank in the message of God's 
love and readiness to save the guilty. 

“The Rev. James Smith, minister of Greyfriars 
Church, was a man of like spirit, of Apostolic zeal, and 
intense love for the souls of men. He preached in 
season and out of season a free and full salvation 
through the atoning sacrifice of Christ. His interest 
in, and the part he played in the Revival movement 
aroused the ire of his presbytery, and for a time his 
church was closed against Revival services. A con- 
flict of parties followed, the battle was short and sharp, 
for the current of sympathy ran so high in favour of 
Mr. Smith that the church was again opened and the 
work progressed. Mr. Smith continued his work with 
a zeal, earnestness, and success which won for him the 
affection and respect of the whole Christian community. 
He was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost. 

“Dr. David Brown was another who.was deeply in- 
terested in the movement. He made the young con- 
verts his special care, and had frequent meetings 
with them for prayer and Biblical instruction. He 
did much to guide the enthusiasm of many a young 
life into the right channel for Christian service. 

“Dr. John Duncan, in his own unique manner, took 
his fair share of the work. The Castlegate was the 
place where he was wont to hold forth the word of 
life. By his rugged eloquence, his intense earnest- 
ness, and his Gospel message he commanded the at- 
tention and interest of the people. He was a born 
open-air preacher, and he used his gift freely, never 
sparing himself if he could serve the cause of Christ, 
and help struggling, sinful humanity. 

“There were many laymen who threw themselves 
heart and soul into the work. There was R. B. 
Tytler, a retired tea planter, I think, a man of great 
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devotion and zeal, not gifted with an eloquent tongue, 
but he had the saving grace of humour, and always 
succeeded in interesting and impressing his hearers. 
He opened his house to young converts, met with 
them, encouraged them to pray, and gave them much 
good advice and Biblical instruction. He was a warm- 
hearted man, and did much to advance the cause of 
Christ in Aberdeen. 

“Then there was Alexander Brand, I think he was 
a C.A., who had his home in Dee Street. He took 
an active part in the work. A man of lovable disposi- 
tion, shy, more a teacher than an evangelist. His 
style of preaching was quiet, thoughtful, and impres- 
sive, not of an arousing nature, not much fitted to 
awaken sleeping consciences, but well fitted to edify 
Christians. He did not lack enthusiasm and fire 
within although these did not come out with anything 
like remarkable force in his public appearances. 

“Among those who gave a great impetus to the 
movement, and furthered the work, was Duncan 
Matheson, a man of fine devotion and wonderful 
energy. He came to reside in Aberdeen when the 
Revival was exciting general attention. He threw 
himself into the work, and covered well-nigh the whole 
of the North of Scotland with his evangelical ministry. 
He was a man of large ideas. It was at his initiative 
that the great meetings were arranged for in the 
Castle Park, Huntly ; the Duchess of Gordon readily 
fell in with his suggestion. Thousands on thousands 
attended the meetings, and not only was there much 
seed sown, but much fruit was gathered. 

‘Brownlow North from being an ardent sportsman, 
became a great spiritual force in the Revival move- 
ment. And Reginald Radcliffe also played a pro- 
minent part in the great work. His earnestness and 
wise methods of action commended themselves to 
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the entire Christian community. He was greatly 
honoured in the conversion of sinners, as many can 
testify to this day. 

“Mr. Gordon, Parkhill, a good man, shy, reticent, 
slow of speech, but with a message of love to men 
which he delivered in his own quiet way. He was 
highly respected, and did much good among his 
neighbours. 

“Then there was Hay Macdowall Grant of Arndilly, 
a gifted man ; whose early life had been given to the 
world, but whose after days were given to the cause 
of God and humanity with a zeal and devotion seldom 
equalled. When not from home evangelizing he was 
wont to gather his neighbours into the village car- 
penter’s shop, and there speak to them of Christ's 
dying love. 

“Mr. Buchan of Auchmacoy, whose career as an 
evangelist was full of hope ; but the hope was extin- 
guished by death, just when there seemed to be open- 
ing up to him a wide field of usefulness. He was best 
known by his evangelistic services about his home 
and at Woodside. 

“Rey. Denham Smith was a man of culture, who 
had the fine faculty of being able to make the message 
of salvation plain and understandable to the common 
people. He was the means of great blessing to many. 
His style was quiet and polished, but on that account 
no less effective. 

“Then there was Richard Weaver—a man of quite 
another type, but one greatly owned of God in the 
conversion of sinners. He was wont every now and 
again to recite his own sinful career and conversion 
with dramatic effect which made a deep impression 
on his hearers. Although his style of preaching was 
rough and ready, and his illustrations drawn mostly 
from his own experience and observation, his addresses 
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took a firm grip of the people and were the means of 
great good to many Souls. For weeks on end the 
Music Hall was crowded with interested hearers.” 


REMINISCENCES 


The Revival of 59 and the following years made 
and left a distinct and deep impression on the religious 
life of the North of Scotland, the spiritual influence of 
which has not died away to this day. For some time 
before that date the spiritual life of the churches was 
so dull and dead that godly men were filled with 
concern about the cause of religion in their midst, and 
in many quarters small groups of praying men met to 
plead with God for a Revival. Their faith was greatly 
encouraged by occasional reports from America of 
a great work of grace which was in progress there. 
Reports came from Ireland of the wonderful spirit of 
awakening, even more remarkable in some respects 
than the American Revival. About this time reports 
came to hand of a remarkable work among the fishing 
villages, along the North-east coast, through the in- 
strumentality of James Turner, a fishcurer, a man of 
burning zeal, splendid devotion, and with an intense 
love for the souls of men. This devotion was too 
great for his strength ; for the end came while it was 
yet day with him. His work was done, and the 
Master took him home. It was estimated that he 
had been the means of the conversion of a thousand 
souls. 

These reports of God’s doings on other places con- 
tributed their share to bring the Revival home to 
Aberdeen and district. 

(1) They created in the Christian mind a spirit of 
great expectancy. Great things were looked for 
through the outpouring of the Spirit of God. Chris- 
tians expected to see the conversion of sinners through 
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the preaching of the Gospel. This expectancy re- 
vealed itself in a hopeful outlook, in increased prayer- 
fulness, and in the multiplicity of religious services. 

(2) A spirit of jay abounded, and manifested itself 
in many ways; it was seen on the faces of the young 
converts, in the friendly greetings when they met 
each other. It revealed itself also in the swell of 
sacred song, and in the delight which they felt in 
rendering any service however humble to Jesus. 
“ The joy of the Lord was their strength.” 

(3) The young converts regarded prayer as of the 
first importance to their spiritual fe ane growth in 
grace. They met in companies and poured out 
their hearts to God in thanksgiving, in confession and 
supplication, and in the height of the movement it 
was no uncommon thing to find young people continu- 
ing for four or five hours in prayer, interspersed with 
hymns and Scripture readings. So great was the 
spirit of prayer in those days that the meetings were 
sometimes carried on far into the night. J remember 
being present at an all-night prayer meeting, and the 
memory of that ‘night is still fresh, fragrant, and 
precious. At these gracious meetings for prayer 
and thanksgiving there was no strong physical excite- 
ment as might be expected; but a calm, earnest, 
pleading spirit for the down-shedding of the Holy 
Ghost, to convince sinners of their sins and lead them 
into the light and liberty of the children of God. To 
win souls for Christ, and thus glorify God was the 
sole desire of the young converts, as well as of Chris- 
tians of more mature years and experience. 

(4) There was at that time a remarkable revival of 
~Bible reading. The too-much-neglected Bible came 
to be to thousands a new book, with a new interest, 
meaning, and message. Many could have taken up 
the words of Jeremiah and said as an actual experi- 
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ence : “ Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; 
and Thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of 
mine heart; for I am called by Thy name, O Lord 
God of Hosts”. 

Nor was the Bible used by the convert only in the 
home and at the meetings, but was carried to the 
workshop and greedily read during meal hours ; and 
not infrequently did young believers gather their 
fellow-workmen during meal times, and speak to them 
of the love of Christ to the sinful, the need of conver- 
sion, and the duty of immediately deciding to enter on 
a Christian life. Who can tell what an amount of 
good resulted from such efforts put forth in the name 
of Christ ? 

Two young tradesmen were working for a season 
at a factory near Aberdeen. Both were children of 
the Revival, and fired with the love of Christ. When 
the meal hour came they gathered the workers to- 
gether, sang a hymn, read the Scriptures, then each 
in turn gave a short, simple address, urging on the 
hearers the need of conversion, and as a result not a 
few were brought to immediate decision for Christ. 
One of the two tradesmen has gone to his reward 
and rest. The other remains to this day gladly bear- 
ing witness to the power of redeeming love. 

(5) Another feature of the movement was the readi- 
ness with which an open profession of faith was made 
by those who accepted Jesus as their Saviour. There 
was no holding back, halting, or hesitating. They 
took their stand for Christ at once, and thereby com- 
mitted themselves publicly to a Christian life. That 
step once taken the next: was to engage in some form 
of service for Christ in endeavouring to induce others 
to attend meetings, in tract distribution, in Sunday 
School teaching, or by personal testimony. 

The theology taught was sometimes crude enough 
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no doubt, but they had a firm hold of a few vital 
truths, such as the love of God to man, and the death 
of Christ, as an atonement for human guilt ; sin, its 
reality in human experience, and the danger to which 

_ it exposed life, and the duty of immediate decision for 
Christ. These and a few related truths were pro- 
claimed in faith, and with great earnestness. Many 
conversions resulted from the efforts of young un- 
trained men ; for their love to the souls of men was 
at white heat, and their faith in the truth was without 
a shadow of doubt. This was the first training-ground 
for many a useful life ; for many after a time sought 
academic training for the home ministry, and for the 
Foreign Mission field. Some results which followed 
from the movement may here be set down. 

(1) A warmer atmosphere was imported into the 
churches, a stronger family feeling came into play, 
and church membership came to mean more than it 
had hitherto done. The change in this respect was 
great and welcome. 

(2) The membership of the churches was greatly 
increased ; for the converts were wise enough™to 
associate themselves early with the Church, which is 
the body of Christ, the ground and pillar of the truth. 
The presence of so many earnest souls did much to 
warm the spirit of the Church. 

(3) The effect of the movement was noticeable in 
many ways, but especially in two. The preachin 
became more practical. It dealt more with present 
‘life and its needs than it had done before. There 
, was a new tone in the delivery of the message, and a 
| greater emphasis laid on the need of conversion, and 
the duty of instant decision for Christ. ‘There was 
| also a wider range of interests and a larger measure 
of work undertaken. Missions were established, and 
these were worked largely by young men and women, 
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who had come under the influence of the Revival 
movement. Sunday Schools were opened in needy 
localities. The sick were visitedytracts were distri- 
buted, and so the churches that entered heartily into 
the movement became hives of Christian activity. 
Let Habakkuk’s prayer be ours day and night : “O 
Lord revive Thy work in the midst of the years”. 


j. R. 


No doubt most of us who had any considerable 
acquaintance with the great Revival of 59 and the 
sixties, were nursed during the previous Revival which 
issued, in the mid-forties, so differently in England 


‘and in Scotland. Many of the deeper scenes of that 
‘ten years’ period of Revival centred in Scotland, as 


oe 
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‘did the Revival of a century before round Kilsyth 


and Cambuslang, at which latter place on one Sab- 
bath of August, 1742, over 30,000 people assembled 


at 8.30 in the morning and continued together till 
sunset, during which time over 3,000 sat at the Lord’s 


Supper which was observed at twenty-five consecutive 
table services. The chief preacher on that memor- 
able occasion was George Whitefield, and it is per- 
haps worth recording that, though he visited Scotland 
fourteen times during his twenty-seven years of 
similar ministry, it was only twice that his visits were 
distinguished by special displays of Divine power. 
On other occasions his visits were with such results as 
are frequently experienced in connexion with “special 
services” in our time. While in my own experience 
I have taken part in hundreds of “ special missions,” I 
have seen only three Revivals: that of the sixties, 
Moody’s first visit to our country in ’74, and the re 
cent ‘Welsh Revival”. Each of these was exceed- 
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ingly different from the others, but all contained thos 
characteristics which mark a Revival. The Reviy 
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which we now commemorate, that of fifty years ago, 
certainly extended in many places to meet that of '74- 
It was, however, entirélysdifferent in its chief agencies, 
its form of teaching, and the displays of Divine power 
upon those influenced by it. Like all previous Re~ 
vivals in Scotland, that of fifty years ago was con~ 


spicuously distinguished by a deep sense of sin. This 
can be seen in a most valuable record of the earlier 
phases of that time in Ireland, from which it passed 
to Scotland. I refer toa volume entitled ‘““The Year, 
-of Grace,” which I believe is being reprinted at the 
present time. If this volume is compared with the 
records of the Kilsyth and Cambuslang Revival of a 
century earlier, the forms of impression and the sense 
of sin will be found to be identical. The ministry of 
the Word was in both cases also alike as we gather 
from the texts chosen. Of this time we have also 
another valuable record in Prime's ‘‘ Power of Prayer,” 
which narrates the wonderful story of the Fulton 
Street prayer meeting in New York in ’57, 58, just 
preceding the Irish movement. During that entire 
movement God’s spirit seemed to use in a special de- 
gree the instrumentality of non-professional men, so 
that it was common to speak of that time as “ The 
laymen’s Revival”. History here seemed to repeat 
the first planting of the Gentile Church in Antioch. 
This feature of the time was so conspicuous in the 
North of Scotland that, perhaps, most of those pro~ 
moting this commemoration most cordially are personal 
results of the truth of this testimony. It is not, how~ 
ever, to be supposed that ministers generally stood 
aloof; the contrary was true. I have just been read- 
ing a volume of sermons on the “ Revival of ES | 
ligion,” published in 1840 by fourteen leading) 
misters in Scotland, most of whom lived into the | 
r period and were as warm and whole-hearted as 
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any in the land, not even surpassed by the most pro- 
minent younger men who poured all the ardour of 
their youthful fervour into that great and glorious time 
of Holy Ghost working. The names of most whom 
God then greatly used crowd to my lips and stir my 
spirit; but I leave the calling of the muster-roll to 
others, while for myself I know that the happiest, 
holiest scenes and incidents of my life are wrapped in 
memories of those men, both lay and ministerial. 

Those who know a Revival only as seen in the 
quiet “stepping over the line” of the Moody and 
Sankey season of grace, can littlé understand the 
_ strong, often wild emotion of the earlier time. The 
_ preachings at which sometimes an entire large assembly 
seemed as if one molten mass of humiliation before 
God, the prostrations (the “fallings” of 1742) under 
an overwhelming sense of sift; tH€trances and uncon- 
scious hours of soul struggle called by those who 
passed through the experiences “being drunk with the 
Spirit,” and the strange ecstatic ‘“dancings,” mostly 
_among the fisher-folk, all these were certainly con- 
nected with lifelong spiritual transformations, though 
_ doubtless also connected with physical and psycho- 
_ logical excitements and impacts. But no sane student 
_ of spiritual phenomena, which of course requires the 
student to be possessed of spiritual sense-powers, could 
possibly question the reality of the wonderful life re- 
newals eventuating from these and such-like remark- 
able phenomena. 

My earliest memories of the Revival centre in the 
weekly prayer meeting of the Macduff Free Church. 
I can remember, as distinctly as if it were yesterday, 
the late Rev. Mr. Leslie reading a summary of the 
American and the beginning of the Irish awakening. 
Macduff and its neighbour town, Banff, were early the 
scene of much of the presence and power of the Spirit. 
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Soon afterwards student life led me to Aberdeen to 
complete my arts curriculum. I well remember my 
first visit to the ruddy “Spurgeon of the North”. 
That was the first of many happy meetings, and of 
much Gospel and fraternal fellowship, continued till 
he left Aberdeen for Glasgow. The North Church 
bulks largely in my heart’s rich memories of those 
“days of the right hand of the Most High”, Having 
gone to Edinburgh for theology in 1861, my way led 
me to the Perthshire Highlands, where by the 
Tummel and Garry, in chapel and cottage some cer- 
tainly opened their eyes to behold the glory of the 
King. It was still before the mid-sixties when | 
succeeded Principal Millar of Madras in the oversight 
of a mission work in Edinburgh. 

Entering on regular ministry in February, 1866, in 
the town of Forfar, ere the summer of that year had 
gone, that noble, great-hearted rough diamond of 
keenest edge and lustre, Duncan Matheson, came to 
Forfar with a company of other four men, all on fire 
—Harrison Ord, Hopkins, Boswell, and that dear 
soul of love and self-forgetting devotion, John Colville, 
whose great ministerial gift was, like that of Grant of 
Arndilly, a talent and a power in personal dealing I 
have never seen equalled. Night by night for six 
months the work of God went on apace. Duncan 
Matheson ultimately broke down under the strain. 
From that time my way has ever been in similar work, 
though, alas, not with similar results, 

Some of the greatest battle-fields I have ever seen 
were at Clunie (Perthshire) with my lifelong friend 
and yoke-fellow Mr. Low—afterwards minister of this 
North Church—at Friockheim, at Ferryden, and other 
places, including the neighbouring town of Kirriemuir, 
When in 1869 I removed to Elgin, I found much of the 
old life bursting out here and there. In Elgin we had 
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some days of much grace, but our chief time there was 

during Moody’s first visit, when we had him and Mr. 
' Sankey residing with us for a fortnight. The City 
tad had two meetings daily for six months before they 
came. But all along the East coast there were great 
and wonderful seekings after God, continued in some 
places from the early sixties. Such places also as 
Urquhart (Rev. Mr. Morrison) and Rothiemay (Rev. 
Mr. Ingram) were greatly blessed with aftermaths of 
grace, and very many were added to the Lord. Nor 
should it be overlooked or forgotten, how much pre- 
cious fruit was gathered by the fishermen of these 
coasts in their annual visits to other places. 

Since the morning when Miriam led the triumph 
song of Jehovah on the shores of the Red Sea, all 
similar triumphs have had their own outburst of song. 
‘The Revival which we are commemorating was 
certainly no exception. Month by month new songs 
and music appeared. The_ collection which Duncan 
Matheson compiled was that which most frequently 
camevUnder my notice. It was well selected and 
proved a most effective expression to the many and 
varied heart cravings and praises of that time. Many 
of the words and tunes will ever remain in memory 
associated with scenes of deepest eager search, most 
triumphant exultation, and confident expectation of 
the near joy of being for ever with the Lord. Many 
a long night trudge homeward was made short by the 
marching songs. Some of the young people's parodies 
of a few of the hymns were amusing, but never 
snalicious, so faras I know. These sometimes come 
up in the dim look back, and for a moment startle 
‘by their incongruity. This too helped, in its own 
«way, to keep the songs of Zion going. 

It would be a great error to suppose that all the 
At instruments during a season of Revival are more holy, 
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more devoted, more prayerful, or more richly possessed 
of the knowledge of God’s word than others, or than 
the same men at other times. Many men, much 
used at Revival work, are conspicuously less marked 
in all these respects than very many of their compeers. 
Some, indeed, of those most prominent fifty years 
ago were much inferior in character, or in Scripture 
Knowledge to ordinary Christians. Also of those 
then so largely blessed many could testify that in 
later years they were not only better men, but lived 
much more entirely for God and with God than they 
did then, and yet the power was not with them as in 
those flood-times of grace. These are no doubt, in 
some respects, disconcerting statements ; but they are 
not only true, but exactly what Scripture and Scripture 
history lead us to expect. Power and holiness are 
not necessarily combined, as Peter taught from the 
first (Acts iii, 12) when ministering the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Even our Lord taught that there was 
much more cause for gladness that His Apostles’ 
mames were written in Heaven than that they had 
cast out devils in His name, though He had Himself 
sent them to do that work. 
| These remarks are not intended to make light of 
' Revivals, or of those used as instruments in them. A 
man might as well seem to undervalue Heaven itself 
to which, of all earthly experiences, a Revival season 
most nearly approaches. But, so far as one can per- 
ceive, Revival times are special sovereign visitations. 
We ever have the home and the Word of the Gospel 
_as the two great instruments of His grace and power. 
On these we can ever command His blessing under a 
-great array of promises, all ‘yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus”. For Revivals we may long, may pray, may 
even work. But when these prevail there is a some- 
thing in the longing, in the praying, in the working 
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which is distinct from the ordinary use of these terms, 
as distinct as the breath of spring is from that of 
winter, though both’ are the breath of life. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” One at the present 
time would be glad to see in a year, or often in even 
two, what was common night after night, even in 
country places, in the Revival days—fifty persons 
coming as inquirers after every preaching. And when 
| Isay coming, | mean it. Instead of the too frequent 
forced risiig tobe prayed for so common at present, | 
persons in those days either remained after meetings 2 
dispersed because they could not go, or they went out 
and returned either to the same place, or to a place 
set apart, or, as at the great Huntly gatherings, to a 
place erected for the purpose. Such experiences were 
then of very frequent occurrence in both the North and 
South of Scotland. 
It is only proper to add that contimuance has been a 
Y striking feature of the work then done. I personally 
know towns and districts which to this day remain en- 
v 7 {tively different from what they were previous to that | 
ea Revival, and going through the country, in later 
evangelism, had left the impression that much of the 
most earnest Christian activities are in many parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland closely related to a first 
~~ Jove stirred at that time. The roll-call of ministers | 
and missionaries alone, whose devotion was then 
created, would be found to furnish as remarkable are- 
cord as almost any great epochal event in Church | 
History could supply. No doubt most of them are 
‘“sufficient ministers of the Word,” but for effectiveness 
nothing will ever outstrip the frequent cry of the rude 
“Briggate Butcher”: ‘Ah, ma freens, what ails ye 
at Him?” 
Another feature of the time we are considering was 
the deep impression made on entire communities. 
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Perhaps no “special services” in our country are at 
present so well known, and so connected with “times 
of refreshing” as the annual gatherings at Keswick. 
Yet no one supposes that the town of Keswick, or 
the district around, is in any way more spiritually alive 
than other parts of the country. But when a Revival 
comes, the impression reaches the entire community, 
and many are awakened in their homes, on the street, 
in their sleep, at their business, or, as in Wales, at 
the bottom of a coal mine. Meetings often break 
down under great soul emotion before a word is 
spoken, and speakers more than ordinarily correspond 
to Duncan Matheson’s common description of a true 
evangelist: “A man with Eternity printed on his 
eye-balls !” 

Prayer fp ees also became powerful to secure 
almost any desired result ; individuals seemed to have 
command of the power of God, and all-night gather- 
ings of three or four have been conscious of answers 
secured before the night had run its course. One 
word, Expectation, seemed to cover the attitude of 
all concerned, and what is generally a dormant 
promise was found to be a great working force: 
“Believe that ye have received it, and it shall be to 
you”. In those times it required no learned com- 
mentator to unravel the mystery of Heb. xi. 1. It 
was the common experience of every day. 

We believe the Spirit was poured out at Pentecost 
once for all, and that He is still in the Church. 
Another Pentecost is impossible, and it would take a 
thousand years to bring the world to Christ’s feet 
with no greater results than those of that day. But 
we do require a manifestation of the Spirit in the 
Church, such as began at Pentecost, when men 
ministered the Holy Ghost as well as His Word. 


It is this consciousness of the Word becoming not 
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word only, but power and Holy Ghost and in “full 
swing” which will again produce out of Pagans a 
model church, as in Thessalonica, and within a few 
months. When it is thus among us, then the world 
will know us too, as ‘‘those who have turned the 
world upside down”. Thank God, we have the same 


Word, the same promises of power from on high, the 


same grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is just 


the Father's love converted into Divine energy. 
“Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the 
Lord.” 
§. Re ae 


SPEECH BY PRINCIPAL WHYTE OF THE NEW 
CoLLEGE, EDINBURGH 


Principal Whyte, who had a most cordial reception, 
said :— 

“Mr. Chairman and dear Aberdeen friends, it was 
a sunny autumn evening fifty years ago, when I first 
arrived in your beautiful city. I had long looked for- 
ward to that day and sometimes feared it would never 
come. But in God's great and singular goodness 
to me, I was at last permitted to step out of the train 
upon your beautiful streets with a swelling and grate- 
ful heart, and I remember it as it were but yester- 
day. All the way from Edinburgh this afternoon, as 
I was sitting alone in the carriage, it was all passing 
before my grateful eyes. I had long looked to be- 
come a student at dear Old King’s, and my heart 
swelled to God with great gladness and it swells to- 
night. I was passing up King Street with all my 


| earthly possessions in my portmanteau, when I came 


to the door of the North Church, and saw a great 


| meeting filling the square and the adjoining streets. 


‘I felt at home at once; for I had been born and 
brought up in a town which had been blessed with 
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an evangelical ministry, and with successive times of 
refreshing from the presence of the ord. lolaae 
many fears in my heart in attempting to enter the 
gates of your great University, but | took a great 
cheer and a great hope as I saw that magnificent 
meeting. I think you have chosen the very best spot 
in Aberdeen for this meeting to-night. To me to- 
night it is full of the sweetest and brightest memories. 
My beloved friend, Dr. Macphail, has referred to the 
North Church. I have never used the name ‘ North 
Church’ without thinking of that sunny evening. 
George Campbell was very well described by Mr. 
Rae as a rosy, genial, happy, gracious soul. He lived 
in the joy and in the enlargement of the Gospel. It 
was a benediction and sanctification to be near him 
when he was at the head of a meeting. There were 
two students speaking one after another at that meet- 
ing. I waited there, setting down my bag and my 
umbrella,—I had not a professor (referring to what 
Professor. Stalker had done for him that afternoon) 
to carry my bag. The two students who were preach- 
ing when I came up to the meeting were Stewart 
Salmond and George Cassie. I fell in love with both 
of them that evening, and they became lifelong 
friends of mine, and a source of great refreshing to me 
in the work of Christ. You know what a pillar of 
righteousness and power in the religious life of the 
community Principal Salmond was. I do not need 
to eulogize him. George Cassie may not be so 
well known. But George Cassie had a splendid 
record, and for fifty years he held aloft the Gospel 
banner in the same pulpit and parish. He was 
| preaching better and better till he was taken away. 
His heart was always warm to those very movements 
which have brought us together.to-night. He has 
left a great memory in Hopeman as an excellent 
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pastor and preacher. When I came into the church 
(I am supposing it is the very same church), there 
were two pews running parallel with the wall and 
they were filled by little black-faced boys from the 
combwork. John Gibb, whose name is now so fra- 
grant at Cambridge, was teaching the two seats of 
those boys, and all that was a great delight to me to 
see. My memory awakens, as I go back to that 
happy meeting, which introduced me to those four 
very dear friends. I can say ‘Amen’ to all that was 
said about Mr. Campbell’s great meetings on the 
Broadhill. Many was the Sabbath evening he 
preached there when I sat at his feet. He was 
a gracious and genial soul full of the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

‘““The names of all those great men that you have 
heard were quite familiar to me—Reginald Radcliffe 
and the others. I would often steal away from my 
books and go home refreshed from their meetings. 
Then on the Saturday forenoons we had a missionary 
meeting over in Old King’s, when those eminent men 
came and spoke to us. It kept my head above water. 
Then there was the splendid preaching on the Sabbath, 
when I heard Dr. Davidson. O! what preaching ; 
manly, sanctifying, edifying, heart-touching preaching. 
I thought I had never heard preaching like it. Dr. 
Davidson was a great citizen of Aberdeen, and one of 
the greatest evangelical preachers in Scotland. In- 
deed, it was the Revival atmosphere that kept some of 
us alive in those days. I hope Torry still thrives as a 
congregation. Many were the Sabbath evenings that 
John Gibb, George Angus, and I went over to Torry. 
We had splendid evenings with the fishermen. Get 

' a fisherman once thoroughly converted, and you get 
a mystical depth and spirituality of life in him which 
is something wonderful and not to be found in com- 
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monplace people like you and me. Many were the 

Sabbath evenings that we refreshed our souls in Torry, 

and came back again strengthened for the next week's 

work. Ido not know if George Angus is still alive. 

(No.) Well, I believe he is looking down upon us now. 

If his sister is here I would like to shake hands with 

her. There is another name that I would like to say 

a word about; for I am not sure that you Aber- 

donians ever gave Professor Martin his due.  Per- 

haps if he had been less evangelical, he might have 

been counted more philosophical. At any rate, his 

greatest detractors had to admit that he could teach 

Butler. I look back with gratitude to his lectures on 

Butler, and his genuine insight into that thinker of 

thinkers. If he had been in Aberdeen to-night he 
would have been on this platform. I remember dear 
Andrew Nicol taking me out to Parkhill one Sabbath 
evening. There was a great meeting of all the 
tenants, and John Gordon was in the chair, and Pro- 
fessor Martin had charge of the meeting. His text 
was one of the great passages in the Romans: ‘To 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that! 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for rig hteous- 
ness’. I never saw that great Scripture in all its full4 
ness before that evening. I had heard evangelical] 
preaching, but I never saw into the full depth, and 
had never felt the full power of that passage as I felt it 
that Sabbath evening on the grounds before Parkhill 
House. I can hear him now explaining to us all— 
students, ploughmen, and shepherds, Paul's great 
‘message. Ifyou had only heard him. The man be 
{ 








was so able to teach Paul and Butler is a man Aberdeen 
should be proud of. Then I must name one or twot 
other eminent men. When my first year was near its 
end, and my pocket near its bottom, as God would have ” 
it, as John Bunyan is always saying, Mr. Williamson of 
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Huntly wanted a student missionary and sent for me. 
I thought it was a mistake, but I went and was en- 
gaged to go to the Duchess of Gordon’s mission in 
Huntly. That was a red-letter day tome. I would 
be a very unworthy creature if I did not remember it. 
, Among my books I took Ellicott to keep me right 
(in the grammar of Ephesians, and Goodwin to keep 
| me right in the doctrine, and we had great evenings 
Ee that little wooden kirk. The wave of the Re- 
vival was sweeping round its walls and that made 
it easy to preach. It is the audience that_does the 
reaching. Farmers, shepherds, . farm-servants, an 
| eh “athered there and we had rare evenings. 
Thanks to the Revival and Thomas Goodwin. Then 
on week-days we would set off to the feeing markets 
where there would be an extemporized platform of 
deals and barrels, I see it at this moment. I wish 
I could describe it. Here is Mr. Williamson, one of 
the handsomest and best groomed men in the country. 
You would think of the House of Peers when you saw 
him. The pink of a perfect gentleman ; just what 
your own famous fellow-townsman, David Masson, 
called Robert Bruce in the days of James I, ‘that 
stately Presbyterian divine’. At the opposite pole 
was the Glasgow Flesher, with a face you would 
have thought had been hewn out by his own hatchet. 
And here is Mr. Williamson not ashamed of the 
Flesher, nor was the Flesher afraid of Mr. William- 
son. The Flesher had a voice that sounded like 
thunder, and the ploughmen were greatly taken with 
him. The fact that he had lost an eye in a Briggate 
fight made them draw near. Then there was Duncan 
Matheson with a voice like one of the bulls of Bashan, 
but with Gospel notes in it as tender as a mother sing- 
ing her child tosleep. A Revival quickens dead men, 
touches men’s imaginations, and sets loose their hearts. 
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If you wish your sons to be men of power and honour ; 
get them interested in Revivals. I would like to speak 
in conclusion about some of the lessons to be gathered 
from this meeting. There is a Divine mystery about : 
Revivals. God's sovereignty is in them. Just when 
His time comes ‘a nation shall be born in a day,’ and 
it gives us a heart of hope to think of that. It is in 
His hand. ‘Thou hast ascended up on high: Thou 
hast led captivity captive.’ And Thou hast the Holy 
Ghost to give to Thy Church and people. 1 may not 
live to see it. But the day will come when there will 
bea great Revival over the whole earth. He has said : 
‘T come to give you life, and that more abundantly ’. 
Go on and preach His Gospel, for He has it in His 
seven-sealed book that there will be a time of refresh- 
ing till all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation 
of God. See that you are doing your utmost to a 
hasten on that kingdom. For whatever else is ship; 
wrecked on the face of God’s earth the kingdom of 
the Lord: Jesus Christ is sure to come into harbour. 
Let our ministers preach the great doctrines of grace. | 
Let our ministers be diligent on these great lines of | 
preaching, because it was on these lines that our own | 
hearts were revived, and this will always carry captive | 
young hearts. All you young men should look up to 
the great evangelical thinkers and writers. There is « 
much to do in Scotland before she is fully evangelized. 
God is waiting to give Scotland to Christ when her 
pulpits are full of evangelical preachers. There is a 
great work to do in Aberdeen. You have produced 
great preachers and we honour you in the South for 
that. We know how you like good preaching. You 
have had great preachers, and you have an open 
mind for Revival work, and you have not been with- 
out your reward. 
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For Thou art God that dost 
To me salvation send : 

And I upon Thee all the day 
Expecting do attend.” 


THE 1859 RevivaL CoMMEMORATION 


We do not hear much about Revivals in modern 
ecclesiastical phraseology. The word has fallen into 
disuse, if not di repute. A Revival in the estimation, 
even of many people within the Church, signifies 
something savouring of excitement, something abnor- 
mal in religious experience, something evanescent 
and lacking in practical effect. The Commemorative 
Meeting just held in Aberdeen, even if it accomplished 
no other purpose, should at least help to show the 
fallacy of such estimates. Whatever opinions anyone 
may hold concerning Revivals, the fact remains that, 
from the great movement, which stirred Aberdeen 
and the North in ’59 and the early sixties, there re- 
main some hundreds of people who are living wit- 
nesses of the reality and depth of the awakening of 
those years. And what of the many more who, 
during the half century, have passed away with the 
same testimony on their lips? Those who remain 
are but the few survivors of a mighty band; but 
they are at Jeast numerous enough to prove to the 
world to-day the strength of that old-time move- 
ment, and to organize a commemoration which may 
be an object-lesson to the whole community. Yes, 
whatever we may feel about the language seemingly 
antiquated, and the experiences apparently intang- 
ible in this materialistic age, we cannot but admit 
that there must have been rare elements of reality 
and permanence in a movement which can show so 
much after the lapse of half a century. With all our 
progress, enlightenment, and increase of refinement 
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and culture, we may ask if there is anything to-day 
which will have as much to show when other fifty 
years have come and gone. 

Such are some of the thoughts that seemed to 
pass through one’s mind at the commemoration last 
Friday evening. It was truly a great gathering, 
and it had features peculiarly its own. Apart from 
the size of the audience, which of itself was remark- 
able, it was impossible not to be struck by its unique 
composition. Many elements were included in it. 
First, and most conspicuous of all, were the members 
of the “Old Brigade,” the veterans of many a well- 
fought fight on the battle-field of life. They had 
gathered not from the city only, many of them from 
the outlying country districts, the weather-beaten 
countenances, and'strong, rugged features introducing 
a pleasant note of contrast. Men and women who 
had grown grey in the service were there, some of 
them walking with frail and tottering steps, yet keen 
and bright with happy recollections. They were 
the heroes of the occasion ; a halo seemed to encircle 
them in the eyes of the multitude, and their faces 
shone, as if they were living over again those great 
days of old. 

It was a scene fitted to awaken tender memories, 
and Principal Whyte struck a responsive chord when 
he said that he believed, although it was not in the 
Confession of Faith, that the spirits of the departed 
were hovering over the gathering. The “cloud of 
witnesses” unseen seemed to be very near, as the 
Rev. James Rae of New Deer, with sympathetic 
touch, recalled the names of many now passed away, 
who were the leaders in the stirring days of '59. 
Principal Whyte said the right thing when he spoke of 
Mr. Rae’s “felicitous characterizations”. His etchings 
of the familiar figures of that period were so excellent, 
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as to give them a life-like touch even to those who 
knew the men only from tradition. Mr. Rae justified 
anew the designation by his brethren as “the Con- 
gregational Bishop of Buchan”. And what a list he 
quoted, saying of each the right word, till we almost 
saw them before our eyes: Rev. George Campbell, 
Rev. James Smith of Greyfriars, Principal David 
Brown, Professor Martin, Dr. John Duncan, R. B. 
Tytler, Alexander Brand, John Gordon of Parkhill, 
Mr. Buchan of Auchmacoy, Mr. Hay Macdowall 
Grant of Arndilly, Brownlow North, Reginald Rad- 
cliffe, Rev. Denham Smith, Duncan Matheson, 
Richard Weaver—truly a roll-call of faith, No name 
appealed more to the audience than that of Reginald 
Radcliffe, and the presence of his daughter as one of 
the speakers gave special pleasure to many who have 
grateful recollections of his work in Aberdeen. 

The reminiscent vein was apparently the most ac- 
ceptable, and Dr. Simeon Macphail, in his rousing 
address, recalled some further memories ; but this was 
only a foretaste of what was to follow from Principal 
Whyte. ‘Bearing his blushing honours thick upon 
him,” the Principal entered at once into the spirit of 
the meeting. He carried us back to the day long 
ago when he first set foot on our granite streets, a 
lad from ‘“‘Thrums,” who had come to try his fortune 
at ‘“‘dear Old King’s,” his sole earthly belongings ina 
bag, and umbrella in his hand. From the wonderful 
work at the North Church, on the Broadhill, and at 
Torry, we were carried to Huntly and the wooden 
kirk at Kinnoir, and the ‘‘ Feeing Markets” through- 
out the country. Some of the sketches were inimit- 
able in their humorous and life-like portraiture. What 
could have been finer than his picture of the North 
Pole and the South Pole, both discovered long ago, 
on an improvised platform in the centre of a ‘‘ Feeing 
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Market” crowd—Williamson of Huntly, one of the 
most handsome and best groomed men in the country, 
a stately Presbyterian divine, alongside ‘‘ The Brigget 
Butcher,” with face that might have been hewn out 
with his own meat-axe, minus an eye, which he had 
lost in one of the fights of his unregenerate days, and 
a voice like a bull of Bashan. It was altogether a 
magnificent address, delightful in its reminiscences, 
overflowing with pawky humour, and with a rich, 
human touch; but all the time surcharged with a 
depth of emotion and a spiritual fervour which gripped 
the audience. The Principal has much of the aspect 
of astern and austere Puritan, but when the face re- 
laxes, as it so often does, what a transformation takes 
place. The beaming countenance, the kindly and 
kindling eye, together with the finely sympathetic 
voice, rich in its wonderful cadence, would move 
any audience. Dr. Whyte has spoken frequently in 
Aberdeen, but never did he more captivate his 
hearers. - His address would of itself have made the 
meeting memorable. It was a great speech, worthy 
of a great occasion. 

The spirit and temper of the gathering were clearly 
evident in the praise. It was a happy thought, to 
select the Psalms and Hymns most in use in those 
days of old, some of them favourites still, but others 
almost forgotten. One could almost have wished 
that there had been no instrumental music, but as it 
was the congregational singing was splendid. The 
note of triumph, as well as gratitude, was in the open- 
ing Psalm, when, from so many lips, there rose in a 
volume of sound the old familiar lines :— 


When Sion’s bondage God turned back 
As men that dream’d were we, 


And so on through the others there was the same 
conspicuously hearty singing. The people sang be- 
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cause they knew what they were singing, and believed 
and felt it as well. And then asa fitting climax to the 
whole there was the 23rd Psalm, to the grand old 
tune of “ Covenanters,” so thrilling in its effect that, 
as was well said, one could almost hear the march 
of the Covenanters, as they tramped over the heather 
on their way to Drumclog. With the strains of that 
stirring tune still in their ears, the company streamed 
forth, not to the moors and the mountains, like their 
Covenanting forefathers ; but to the dusty highways 
of modern life, where the old warfare has still to be 
waged. Ecc. 


Tue JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE GREAT 
REVIVAL OF 1859 


“Tt is a sacred duty to commemorate any great 
event in the history of the Christian Church. To do 
so is to link the past and the present together, and to 
bring out the wonderful continuity of the presence of 
God in the life, and work, and growth of the Church. 
It was this feeling which prompted those who arranged 
that the great Revival of fifty years ago should be 
commemorated on the evening of the 8th of October, 
and in our own church. The meeting was in every 
way worthy of so great a purpose. Some months 
before, a committee representative of the survivors of 
those who had gone through this great religious 
awakening was appointed, and they undertook the 
task of making all the arrangements. The meeting 
revealed how faithfully and wisely they had done 
their work ; for from start to finish it went splendidly. 
The church was full to overflowing of men and 
women, who were in fullest sympathy with the pur- 
pose the promoters had in view. An hour before the 
meeting, friends from town and country met together 
{in the congregational hall) for social intercourse, and 
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the interchange of Revival memories. Then followed 
the great meeting itself. 

“The chair was occupied by Professor Stalker, 
who, after the singing of the 126th Psalm, asked Pro- 
fessor Nicol of the University to open the meeting 
with prayer. The chairman’s speech was brief, but it 
was worthy of the occasion, and that is saying a great 
deal. The first speaker was the Rev. Mr. Rae of 
New Deer. After a timely reference to his own ex- 
perience and memories of the Revival, Mr. Rae pro- 
ceeded to give a series of sketches of several of those 
who took a prominent part in the work. This was 
done with great delicacy of insight, with remarkable 
accuracy of detail, and with marked effectiveness. 
Mr. Rae made those men of the past step out into life 
before us, and as he did this many tender memories 
were revived, many striking incidents were once 
more brought to light, and many noble associations 
were once more made very real to the present age. 

‘““Next came Miss Radcliffe, whose father bore so 
honoured a part in the movement. At once she got 
into touch with the audience, and though not herself 
personally conversant with the history of what then 
happened, yet from what she had again and again 
heard from her father, she was able to speak with a 
freshness and a charm which completely captivated 
the audience. She closed a very fine address with a 
most effective appeal for personal decision for Christ 
on the part of the young and rising generation. 

‘Dr. Simeon Macphail’s address was cast in a 
somewhat different mould ; for it was not so much re- 
miniscent as doctrinal. He dwelt on the Divine 
sovereignty, which came to light in the time, and the 
instruments of the Revival. He carried us up from the 
seen to the unseen, from the sphere of human activity 
to the Throne of Grace. It wasa high-toned, searching 
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address, which gave us food for reflection ; an address — 
delivered-with an unforgettable earnestness of convic- 
tion, and with a much-needed message concerning 
present day privilege and duty. 

“Next and last, and, of course, in its own way, 
greatest of all, came the address of Dr. Whyte. It 
was an address which no one who heard it will ever 
forget. Dr. Whyte was personal in the best sense of 
the term ; he took us back to the occasion of his first 
visit-to Aberdeen, to the scene at the front of the old 
North Church, when Mr. Campbell was in charge of 
a meeting, and Mr. George Cassie was giving an 
address, to what went on in the church night after 
night the whole winter through. And then, in his 
own inimitable style, gave us a series of sketches 
of men like Mr. Campbell, Professor Martin, Mr. 
Cassie, Professor Gibb, Mr. Gordon of Parkhill, Mr. 
Williamson of Huntly, and others. The setting in 
which he placed these men, the kind of influence which 
they exerted, the quality of their work and its endur- 
ing worth, were referred to in terms of warm appre- 
ciation and frank acknowledgment. And then, in a 

| few sentences of fire, he described how the whole course 

' of his ministry had been influenced by what he had 

,seen and heard during the great Revival, and how it 

| brought light and strength and joy to countless homes, 

‘ not only in the city of Aberdeen, but in all the dis- 
tricts round about. 

“It was a great meeting in every sense of the 
term, and it was to ourselves a matter which gave the 
deepest satisfaction, that once more the North Church 
should stand associated with a movement which did 
such incalculable good to the whole community. We 
have no deeper wish than that our new church should 
be the home of another great awakening, and be to 
the present generation what the dear old church was 
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to our fathers in 59, and the years which immediately 
followed. It will be of deep interest to many to 
know, that of our elders no fewer than six survive, 
who went through that great time, and are fruits. of 
the movement. 

‘““We have had the Meeting of Commemoration, 
when shall we have a new Revival, which shall do for 
the present time what that of fifty years ago did for 
its own time?” 
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Church College, Glasgow, writes :— 

‘“‘T wish that I could do anything like jus- 
tice, either to the greatness of the spiritual work God 
was pleased to create among us in Aberdeen in 1859, 

or even to my own enduring impressions of it. 
“T think that I can, without any exaggeration, 
say, that the effect of it has been working all 
‘| through my own religious life since those memorable 
| days, and that I have again and again turned back in 
thought to it as to a spring of refreshment, as to an 
idea] standard of Christian activity in sowing and 
reaping, as to an epoch of opened heavens, and bless- 
ing poured forth beyond our power to receive—if I 
may venture to put it so, as the early Christians who. 
had seen it would look back to Pentecost. Often and 
often, as I think of that great time, the words of the 

68th Psalm suggest themselves :— 
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O God, what time thou didst go forth 
Before Thy people’s face ; 

And when through the great wilderness 
Thy glorious marching was ; 

Then at God’s Presence shook the earth, 
Then drops from heaven fell ; 

This Sinai shook before the Lord, 
The God of Israel. 


Ay, indeed, many a Sinai, many a hard, stony, moun- 
tain mass of obduracy and impenitence did shake to its. 
foundations, and became a Lebanon waving with 
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prosperous fruit before the Grace and Glory of the 
Redeemer. 

“IT shall give an instance: There was a man of 
my year at Marischal College detested by the whole 
class. He had hardly a redeeming feature. He had 
not a single friend among us, so he parted from us at 
the end of the session, but zo¢ so did he return at the 
beginning of the following. And the extraordinary 
rumour soon ran round the class that he was con- 
verted ; so it really was in God’s abounding mercy to 
him, and the evidences were not far to seek. They 
were seen in his very gestures and demeanour. 
They were seen in his face. I could hardly believe it, 
and felt inclined to agree with the sceptics, who didn’t 
need a Revival, that he was acting the part of a hypo- 
crite for a change; but there was no hypocrisy at the 
first students’ weekly prayer meeting I attended that 
session in his prayer. Whata prayer! Mount Sinai 
shaken to pieces, and pouring forth supplications with 
strong crying and tears; that was his prayer. And 
there was no hypocrisy in his subsequent life; and I 
suppose that there are not a few in and about my na- 
tive town, who though they may not have recognized 
the man I have spoken of, would recognize him if | 
named that saint and servant of Christ, now seeing 
his Saviour face to face and resting from his labours. 

“This is but one instance, many more might be 

‘given, if necessary, and think only of a students’ 
-. weekly prayer meeting! That was a spark caught 
from the mighty flame God’s spirit had set a-burning, 
and it grew to be a very great matter indeed, for some 
who attended it. 

‘‘ And then the instruments who were chiefly used ; 
when one looks back on these, he is almost staggered 
at the unpretending and ordinary gifts which God 
honoured. There never was a clearer verification of 
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the Word—‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
Spirit!’ The men I chiefly remember were — 
Radcliffe and Macdowall Grant of Arndilly. ere 
was something in Radcliffe’s face that smote opposi- 
tion out of a man before he uttered a word. I once 
read that he produced a profound impression in Paris 
by simply uttering the three words two or three times 
over : ‘Dieu vous aime! ’—‘God loves you’. I can 
quite believe it. It needed a man to have that love 
shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost indeed 
to create such an impression. I see him yet; his 
face upturned ; his head thrown a little back, and a 
heavenly light playing on his features as he pleaded 
with us students to surrender to the Saviour. It was 
irresistible. Of course there was Brownlow North, a 
man of gifts, and there was George Campbell, of 
whose abilities we cannot but speak with great respect, 
and in whose crown to-day many a jewel rescued 
from the gutter shines in glory. But I speak solely 
of what I experienced, and of the impressions my 
memory reproduces. 

“It has been my good fortune, and God’s goodness 
to me, to witness another signal work of His Spirit on 
the occasion of the first visit of Moody and Sankey to 
Glasgow in 1874. That, too, was a remarkable time, 
The peculiar phase which the work attained seemed 
to fit in with the spiritual needs of the day. The 
tenderness of Christ’s love was, if I may venture to 
say so, the note continually responded to by his vast 
audience. It was a great time. And its effects were 
great ; but if I may venture on a comparison, I hardly 
think, in the retrospect, that it came up to the standard 
of 1859. I will not give this as the reason, but I 
state this as a fact worth considering, that conviction 
of stm was deeper and keener in the former work 
than in the later. I am not disparaging the one in 
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respect of the other. God uses many methods and 
instruments. Still, if I were to speak out all my 
mind about it, I would venture to say that the former 
work had a broader and stronger foundation. I have 
felt it so at least. We were in 1859 all Simon Peters 
falling at Jesus’ knees and crying: ‘ Depart from me, 
for 1am a sinful man, O Lord!’ In 1874 we were 
all Lydias, ‘the Lord opening our hearts’ with the 
Golden Key of His great love to sinners. 

“T write this with great reserve ; but it is the i im- 
pression my memory retains. 

“T could write much more about 1859-60, but will 
not trespass. My theological studies began in Edin- 
burgh in 1861, but my heart was ever turning back 
to the warmer atmosphere I had left; and out of it 
there seemed to sound words often heard in the 
great gatherings, and which I cannot but consider 
as typical of the phase of the Gospel preached, and of 
the blessed results produced :— 


On Him my sins were laid, 
And for me the debt He paid 
When He groaned and expired on the tree. 


May I survive to see once more such times of re- 


freshing before I go hence.” 
G. R. 


The Rev. Dr. Gordon Gray of Rome writes :— 

“T recall very distinctly, even now, after more than 
fifty years, the impression made on my own mind, as 
on the minds of-very many, by the reports from 
America of the marvellous spiritual awakening that 


was spreading from city to city. The tidings from _, 


Ireland, with even more visible results, soon followed 
and intensified the sense of the nearness of the King- 
dom of God and its ‘coming with power’. Many 
visited the sister isle and brought back a vivid impres- 
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sion of what they had seen and heard, testifying to a 
real visitation of the Spirit of God, even amid perplex- 
ing physical manifestations. A strange awe began to 
fall upon the minds of many in our own land, and an 
expectation of a like visitation took shape in their 
prayers, both private and public. There was thus a 
special preparation being given for what followed. 
Then came the visits to Aberdeen and other Northern 
towns of such laymen as Grant of Arndilly, Brownlow 
North, and Reginald Radcliffe. At the same time, 
there came to be developed a remarkable spirit of 
prayer. One of the signs of ‘the last days’ had 
again come. ‘God was pouring out His Spirit on 
| His servants and handmaidens.. The need_ for 
Prayer was felt as never before, and appeals were made 
continually for united and persevering supplication. 
It was no uncommon thing for hours to be spent in 
‘prayer in view of special services that were to follow. 
‘One of the most successful of those lay-evangelists, so 
‘far as Aberdeen was concerned, was himself a notable 
example to others in this respect. He believed in the 
Presence promised to ‘the two or three,’ and so with 
fewer gifts than others he was able to accomplish 
more. That same spirit communicated itself to others. 
There were many..companies of f praying Christians, 
The most notable of these was to be found each 
Saturday evening in the Free North Church, Aber- 
deen. There assembled, week after week, many of 
the Christian workers in the city, and strength seemed 





to be found for the duties of the Sabbath. Too much “ 


stress cannot be laid on this as a feature of the move- 
ment from the beginning, and it remained a distin- 
guishing characteristic of it throughout. One of the 
most notable instances of its power I recall, in con- 
nexion with meetings that were to be held in Gartly. 
For several previous days much prayer was engaged 
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in by those who were to take part in them. The 
greater part of the previous night was spent in prayer 
by several of them. When the people had assembled 
in the Gartly Free Church, and the Word, which had 
come with power several days before in the grounds 
of Huntly Lodge, was opened up— Said I not unto 
thee, if thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see the 
glory of God,’ that night many were pricked in their 
hearts. The chief speaker on that occasion was Mr. 
Radcliffe, and he was assisted by the Rev. H. M. 
Williamson and others from Huntly. . The scene was 
a never-to-be-forgotten one. Many, old and young, 
sought earnestly the way of life. Long after the 
fruits of that night were found in changed lives. The 
same feature was naturally found in the experience of 
the young men, who, following the Master’s injunc- 
tions to the first witnesses, went out, two and two. 
It was customary for us to meet ona special day after 
a week-end’s services to recount the Lord’s goodness 
to us and seek His blessing ere we set out again. I 
attribute much to this method which we invariably fol- 
lowed, and it served other important ends. The strain 
on individual workers was thereby lightened as the 
burden was shared between two. When the interest 
spread from the city to the country districts, requests 
began to come to us to hold services here and there, 
and specially along the main line of railway to the 
North. Every Saturday afternoon found several of us 
young men setting out for one of the N orthern parishes 
to address meetings in schoolrooms, workshops, even 
barns, That night, and on the following Sunday, we 
scrupulously avoided making any appointments that 
would have interfered with regular services. We 
were even reluctant, when asked to undertake services 
in the country churches at the usual diets of worship, 
and gave way to pressure only when ministers and 
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others strongly advised us to do so. The great 
feature on nearly all of these occasions which remains 


deeply impressed on my mind, is the intense interest 


of our hearers. Not only did they listen as we spoke 
im our own simple way, but they refused to go away. 
I have often seen a whole congregation insist on 
remaining after the words of dismissal, and there was 
‘no help for it but to give another address. Even 
after that, we had to fall on the device of saying that 
we could not continue; but were ready to give 
further explanations of the way of salvation, but 
only to inquirers. Sometimes the half, or even two- 
thirds of those that had come together, remained for 
a shorter address of a special character, which had to 
be followed by individual dealing. Had it not been 
for the joy that sustained us in such work, we should 
have felt physically prostrate at the end of the day, 
and this went on for weeks and months together ; 
and it did not seem to be an experience peculiar to 
any special agency or any particular district. Wher- 
ever one went, and whoever went, if he had been 
brought into full sympathy with the movement, there 
were the same results more or less. The only ex- 
planation of this that can answer to the facts, and 
which satisfies me now, as it did then, is that there 
was an extraordinary diffusion of spiritual influence. 
There was a work of the Spirit in the hearts of men, 
so that the word spoken found a quick response. 
The astonishing quickness with which the light 
dawned on the minds of many can only be accounted 
for in the same way. It was our privilege, not 
seldom in the case of spiritual dealing, to witness 
souls passing into the light, as we presented the 
word of Scripture that seemed best to suit the case. 
It was a precious experience for us young men, which 
I have found of service in my ministry since in the 
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way of guiding me as to the truths which are most 
helpful to others. As we felt ourselves in the pres- 
ence of the work of the Spirit, we were naturally led 
to dwell not a little on the need of the new birth in 


order to the new life and present it as the fruit of 


His action. We gave not less prominence to the 
words of Christ, as the quickening and liberating 
medium to the hand of the Spirit. I believe that 
it was largely owing to such methods that so many 


came to receive lasting good. I could name twenty } 


different centres along the Great North of Scotland , 
Railway as far as Huntly, along the Deeside Rail- 


way from Aberdeen to Banchory, and along the , 


coast from Cove to Montrose, where there were many | 


brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, as far as 

man can judge. And in all these cases with one ex-, 
ception, a town with a fishing population, there were * 
only the usual signs of interest in the truth and eager- , 
ness to accept it. In that solitary case, so far as my / 
personal experience went, there were several cases of 
physical prostration, which I could not disconnect from 
the pervading influence of the time ; but which never-* 





theless seemed to me less satisfactory than the usual / 


cases where there was the earnest desire followed by 
the glad acceptance of the truth. It is within the truth 
to say that during those ‘Reaping’ days, my com- 
panions in labour with myself gathered scores of sheaves 
into the garner. No note was taken of the number 
of cases brought within our reach. It was not an un- 
usual experience to have to speak to twenty or thirty 
persons after a single service, several of whom seemed 
to go away rejoicing. It is not for one, who left for 
Continental work a year or two after, and has not been 
there—with the exception of a brief ministry at Mary- 
kirk—ever since, to say what proportion of these cases 
stood the test of time. I. know that not a few of the 
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brethren in the ministry, in whose districts we laboured, 
and whose hands we sought to strengthen, bore testi- 
mony to results obtained in the number of young people 
and others who made confession of their faith. The 
quiet, steady work done for weeks and months in many 
a northern parish prepared the way to an extent that 
was not realized at the time for the great Huntly 
gatherings, that brought thousands together both of 
those who had already received blessing and others 
who were still feeling after it. These were great oc- 
casions, both for gathering up results and extending 
the same blessed influence to the remotest parts of 
our land. When we take a review of the whole field 
with the fruits that were gathered, it is no exaggeration 
to say that thousands have blessed those days, which 
were in very deed to them ‘the time of merciful visita- 
tion’. 
‘Tt is only of late years that the Students’ Volunteer 
——; : 

Movement has come to the front, and is valued in all 
the churcles as one of the most potent forces of our 
times. In those days there was a beginning made, 
in a very limited way it is true, on similar lines. The 
new interest that was then awakened among so many 
in town and country, did not leave our students un- 
touched. Only a few such in our colleges (there were 
two in Aberdeen then—Marischal and King’s) were 
interested. It was possible, however, to establish 
‘a students’ prayer meeting in one of the Marischal 
College class-rooms. The desire sprang up among 
us to communicate somewhat of our experiences to 
the students of other colleges in Scotland. A letter 
was drawn up, in which testimony was borne to the 
faith which we professed, and we invited others to em- 
brace it with us. Three of us were chosen to be the 
bearers of that letter, two Arts students, Mr. James 
Collie and myself, and one medical student, Mr. 
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Grimmer. In due course we presented ourselves with 
our letter to the students of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Universities. The letter was afterwards translated 
into more than one foreign Janguage. In the case of 
one of these universities, our visit seemed to give a 
new stimulus to work among students there. We 
ourselves had been taught through the movement the 
duty of witness-bearing and had been passing it on 
to others, as we felt that those of our own class had 
a first claim upon us. In the ranks of the ministry of 
the churches, and on the roll of their missionaries are 
to be found those who can date, if not their first ex- 
perience of spiritual things, their call to consecrated 
service to that time. If I did not refer to another 
feature of the experience of these times ere I close this 
brief record, I would leave out what was an admitted 
accompaniment of that great spiritual movement and 


largely accounted for its widespread results. The | 


workers had a passion for 1 for souls. This was true of all 
the prominént-instrumients employed by God in con- 
nexion with it. They laboured in season, out of 
season. It was evident to all that they were as men 
burdened with the needs of their fellow-men. In a 
remarkable way they were able to enter into the 
Apostle’s words and ‘besought men in Christ’s stead 
to be reconciled to God’. That spirit readily com- 
municated itself to the younger men who entered 
the ranks of service at that time. I can remember 
not only how real the experience was, but how 
there went with it the fear, lest the time should 
ever come, when any of us would be content to labour 
without that ‘passion’. It largely explains to us 
how so many souls came to be won, even as it tells 
how such times may be ever with us in our ministry 
for others. There was linked with this a singularly 
strong expectation of blessing in connexion with the 
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use of the means God had given for winning souls 
through personal testimony. The presence of the Spirit 
was counted on because He was felt to be in and with 
His witnesses, as well as resting upon the worshippers 
or hearers. The results promised were counted upon, 
and God honoured the faith that honoured Him. The 
recalling of that time of wonderful manifestation of 
God’s grace will serve its highest purpose, if it brings 
up and makes us realize that these same experiences 
are the most needed by us in these times.’ 
J. Gorpon Gray. 


Dr. William Gauld, ex-China Medical Missionary, 
writes -— 

“With feelings of deepest tenderness and adoring 
gratitude to the God of Salvation, many who are now 
nearing the ‘three score and ten’ of man’s life here, 
and some who have passed it, look back to the glori- 
ous Revival times of 1858-60. To them it was the 
turning-point in their lives, the beginning of a new 
life—the life eternal. 

‘What a joyous time it was. Of Aberdeen, and 
many places besides, it could truly be said, as was 
said of Samaria in the Revival] there, under Philip : 
‘There was great joy in that city’. So great was it 
that it had. to find audible expression, and it was no 
uncommon thing to meet bands of young Christians 
in the streets making the air vocal with the singing of 
hymns, such as ‘Oh, happy day, that fixed my 
choice, and ‘Just as I am’. 

“How fondly memory carries us back to those 
blessed times. To many of us, through all the inter- 
vening fifty years of our Christian experience, no such 
manifestation of the grace of God, and the marvellous 
working of the Holy Spirit, has been given a second 
time. Revivals there have been in the land since then, 
but never another, we think, where the gracious work 
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was so widespread and deep, with so little of man’s 
organizing and so much of the almighty power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

“It began in the end of November, 1858, with no 
flourish of trumpets, but quietly in a small chapel 
in the poorest part of the city, and ina service for 
children. The speaker was a stranger from England. 
Nothing could be more humble in its beginning, but 
the Spirit's power was there, and blessing among the 
children soon spread to the parents and others. Ere 
long the largest buildings in the city were crowded 
with earnest, anxious listeners. 

» ‘Thechief human agent, under God, was Mr. Regi- 

‘nald Radcliffe, ‘a man full of faith and of the Holy 

. Ghost’. His intense earnestness and power in prayer 

' were very striking, and his presentation of the Gospel 
was most winning. It was a Gospel of the love of 
God. At the same time, I have never heard anyone 
depict with such terrible vividness the danger and 
doom of those who would not repent and believe. 
He urged immediate acceptance, by faith, of a com- 
pleted salvation, through the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ. 

“The Holy Spirit had been preparing the way for 
the Revival for some months previously, by a deepen- 
ing earnestness and increasing spirit of prayer among 
believers, and by an awakening of conscience and de- 
sire for higher things among not a few of those who, 
till then, had been careless. I well remember the im- 
pression made on me, one Sunday evening, in a 
crowded meeting in one of our largest churches. The 
preacher was Mr. Grattan Guinness, then almost 
boyish in his youthful appearance. His long, dark 
hair was thrown back from his pale face, and the 
fluency and fervour with which he spoke riveted the 
attention of the large congregation. One could 
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almost have heard a pin fall, the quiet hush was so 
intense. His text I have never forgotten: ‘If they 
do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry ?’—Christ’s words to the daughters of Jerusalem 
on his way to Calvary. Mr. Brownlow North and 
Mr. Hay Macdowall Grant of Arndilly were much 
blessed in the early days of the Revival, each having 
his distinctive gifts and graces. 

“On a Sunday evening, soon after Mr. Radcliffe’s 
arrival in Aberdeen, he was preaching in Free Bon- 
Accord Church, and somehow I found my way into 
the service. The preaching was,of a kind quite 
new to me, so pointed and earnest, and the way of 
salvation was put so simply and clearly. The large 
audience seemed spell-bound, and I got quite inter- 
ested. After the service an invitation was given to 
those who wished further instruction to go into the 


| vestry. So many went, myself and a fellow medical 
} student among the number, that the room could not 


contain us. We were therefore invited to go to Mr. 
Brand’s house in Dee Place, some distance off, and 
meet Mr. Radcliffe there. It was a good test of the 
earnestness of ‘the seekers after truth,’ but so many 
went that they occupied two rooms. There being so 
many, Mr. Radcliffe could speak only a few pointed 
words to each, but that night was for some of us the 
beginning of all that has been of value in our lives. 
The scales fell from our eyes and we saw. 


Sy peer: 


sparsely attended. Gradually, however, the numbers 
increased. Mr. Rait, the head-teacher of the school, 
a devout and much respected citizen, was in hearty 
sympathy with this effort among the young people. 
‘In this school also a Sunday morning meeting, 
chiefly for converts, but attended by other adults, was 
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held. Rev. Dr. David Brown (afterwards Principal 
of the F.C, College) took a leading part in this meet- 
ing, and his interesting expositions of Scripture truth 
were greatly valued by the crowded audiences. 

‘‘ Open-air preaching became very general, and large 
numbers gathered round the speakers. The meetings 
on the ‘ Broadhill,’ on the links by the sea, were 
specially noticeable. People came from all parts, and 
several speakers would be engaged, simultaneously, 
speaking to the groups before them. Both ministers 
and evangelists were at work, and of the latter Dun- 
can Matheson was one of the most prominent. His 
full, clear voice, cheery, frank manner, and great ear- 
nestness told powerfully on his hearers. The Rev. 
George Campbell was a specially gifted open-air 
preacher, and I think he was at his best when pro- 
claiming the Gospel to a large crowd in some open 
space. 

“The gracious influences at work were felt by all 
classes, students of Theology, Arts, and Medicine ; 
lads in offices and shops, and outdoor workers of vari- 
ous kinds were brought in. Women and girls of all 
grades in the social scale were led in numbers to an 
open confession of Christ. In the country around 
many shared the blessing. The spiritual atmosphere 
everywhere was such that, wherever two or more 
were together, the ordinary talk was of the things 
of the soul and the life eternal. The words of Mal- 
achi iii. 16 come readily to mind as most applicable to 
the time: ‘Then they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another’. 

“Prayer Meetings, Cottage and Gospel Meetings, 
Missionary Unions, and the Y.M.C.A. came into 
existence. Much was done also in the way of tract 
distribution. I remember several of us lads one day 
standing opposite the Broadford Works, each with his 
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handful of tracts, distributing them to the factory 
workers as they streamed out at their meal-hour, or 
when leaving the works for the day. 

“Mr. Radcliffe wisely urged the converts to get in- 
terested in and help on some form of Christian work, 
and for this some of us are deeply thankful to this day. 
Some of the girl converts joined together to form a 
Dorcas Society, and also met weekly for prayer. To 
the converts Mr. Radcliffe said: ‘Let the poor in 
Aberdeen know that there is a Christ in your religion. 
You young women, with strong arms, find your way 
to the room of some of God’s sick poor, and make her 
bed for her.’ Truly a practical religion. He used 
on Saturdays to visit Jane Milne, a well-known de- 
voted Christian woman, great in faith and prayer, 
that they might unitedly supplicate blessing on the 
Sunday meetings. When he was about to leave 
Aberdeen this friend said to him: ‘What will the 
young converts do without you?’ His answer was: 
‘They have got the Good Shepherd’. 

“The good work was not allowed.to go on without 


_ opposition, and that from quarters where active sym- 
pathy and help might have been expected. Most of 
| the city ministers at first looked askance at the move- 
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ment. There were a few notable exceptions ; but it 
was then a comparatively new thing for a layman to 
preach in a church, and especially from the pulpit. 
The innovation was an unpalatable one. Several of 
us were on one occasion invited to appear before some 
of the leading ministers of the Free Church, in the 
F.C. College, to give our personal testimony as to the 
reality of the work. We were listened to very courte- 
ously, but what impression was left on the minds of 
those present I do not remember. 

‘The good done was not confined to Aberdeen and 
its neighbourhood, nor even to Scotland, for some of 
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the converts afterwards became missionaries, both 
clerical and medical, and carried the Gospel to distant 
heathen lands. 

“May not those of us who still survive earnestly unite 
in prayer, that God would in His infinite mercy and 
love send another such Revival through the outpouring 

_ of His Spirit on our beloved country. Surely in these 
days of widespread godlessness and infidelity among 
the masses, and of comparative powerlessness of the 
churches, what is needed more than anything else 
for the uplifting of the people and the safety of our 
land is such a God-sent and God-wrought Revival. 
‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation.’” 


W. G. 


A veteran of the ‘“‘Old Brigade” sends the fol- 
lowing -— 

“Although fifty years have passed, I have still 
fragrant memories of the Great Awakening which 
took place in Aberdeen and neighbourhood in 1859- 
60. I hardly think anyone, who took an active in- 
terest in those blessed Revival days, can ever forget 
the wonderful manifestation of God’s Holy Spirit, both 
in the awakening and conversion of many, and in 
the great ‘quickening’ which visited those already 

,‘ within the fold’. The intense interest which was 
‘then taken in meetings for prayer, and for simple 
‘evangelistic addresses, seems almost incredible in 
‘these days when the ‘love of many’ appears to have 
‘waxed cold’. Evangelistic meetings were held on 
‘almost every week-night at which hundreds were 
: present. Greyfriars Parish Church, the Free North 
Church, and Marywell Street Schoolroom, were 
the buildings most frequently thrown open for such 
gatherings. But many meetings, more especially 
for prayer, were held in private houses, notably 
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the house of the late Mr. Alexander Brand in Dee 
Place. The spirit of prayer was poured out in large 
measure. On the Saturday evenings the Free North 
Church for many months was crowded. No one in 
particular was called on to pray, almost all the meet- 
ings in these days were thrown open and there never 
was any ‘painful pause’. Simple, earnest. “prayer 
flowed like a stream, without intermission, in very 
many cases from such as had until recently never been 
accustomed to pray, even in private. The whole- 
heartedness of the singing also was most inspiring, 
while the faces of many shone with a heavenly joy, 
and suggested that they ‘had been with Jesus. A 
remarkable spirit of love was evolved, as was but 
natural, and all denominational distinctions were as a 
matter of course ignored. The awakening extended 
to all classes, but was specially marked in the case of 
assistants in banks and solicitors’ offices, in the numer- 
ous drapery and other establishments, and among 
engineers, joiners, painters, masons, plumbers, boat- 
builders, shipwrights, and coach-builders. Scarcely 
a shop could be found in the whole length of Union 
Street without at least one young man who had come 
under the influence of the Revival. And the awaken- 
ing extended to University students, who at once 
started having meetings for prayer among themselves, 
one of whom is the present Principal of the New 
College, Edinburgh, Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D. A 
_ drawing-room near to Marischal College was kindly” 
‘placed at the disposal of such undergraduates as felt 
‘inclined to join in prayer for themselves and their fellow- 
students. I ought here to refer to Professor Martin 
_of Marischal College, who took a deep interest in the 
movement among the students. A very remarkable 
feature of the movement showed itself in the case of a 
ei number of young schoolboys who started a meeting 
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for prayer among themselves. That meeting was 
usually held in Marywell Street Schoolroom, and was 
carried on for many months. Of such youths as were ¢ 
at this time savingly impressed, not a few subsequently’ PP 
went forth as missionaries to China, India, and Africa, 
while others filled pulpits at home. But as was to be, 
expected, the greater number remained in the ‘calling 
wherein they were called,’ witnessing a good confes- 
sion before their fellows. About this time a noonday 
prayer meeting was commenced in the Music Hall | 
Buildings, and was continued for years beyond the | 
time of which I am writing. 

“The awakening, so far as I can remember, seemed 
to commence with evangelistic meetings which were 
started by Mr. Reginald Radcliffe, a Liverpool 
solicitor, who, I believe, was invited to come to 
Aberdeen by Professor Martin. These meetings 
were first held in the small Congregational Chapel in 
Albion Street. But after a fortnight, in which meet- 
ings were addressed every night by Mr. Radcliffe, the 
interest increased so greatly, that larger and more 
central buildings were requisitioned. Greyfriars Parish 
Church, Free North, and Free Bon-Accord were 
promptly thrown open for meetings. The ministers 
of these churches, namely, Rev. James Smith, Rev. 
C. Ross, and Rev. George Campbell threw them- 
selves very heartily into the movement from the first. 
I ought here to mention how whole-heartedly the 
Rev. Dr. David Brown of the Free Church College 
entered into the movement from the first, and was. 
ever ready to help. 

“But not only were evangelistic services conducted: 
indoors, but open-air services, were commenced in 
several parts a the city. 1 believe that till now 
open-air preaching had never been attempted in 
Aberdeen, but Mr. Radcliffe was the pioneer in our 
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city of such services. These, on the whole, were well 
attended, and there was no disturbance. 

“ Aberdeen about this time was favoured with some 
visits from Mr. Brownlow North, a gentleman of 
aristocratic birth and upbringing, but who until he 
was in his forty-fifth year had given himself up toa 
life of pleasure and sin. After his conversion he be- 
came a very earnest evangelist, and none could listen 
to his earnest appeals without being greatly moved. 

“Mr, Grant of Arndilly was another of those 
‘gentlemen evangelists’ who conducted occasional 
meetings here. 

“ Our city was also favoured, through Mr. Radcliffe, 
with visits from Richard__Weaver, the converted 
collier. His burning earnestness, as he pleaded with 
men and women to come to the Saviour, can never 
be forgotten by such as were privileged to listen to 
him. Even on week-nights the large Music Hall 
was crowded to hear him. And I must not omit to 
mention the repeated visits which the city had from 
Mr. Duncan Matheson, who held many meetings 
both indoors and in the open air. His manly words 
and style made him a particularly effective speaker, 
more especially at open-air meetings. 

“But the ‘awakening’ was not confined to the 
town, but in almost every parish in the county 
special services were held, sometimes in churches, 
or schoolrooms, and, when such were not available, 
in barns, kitchens, and in the open air. To be 
present at such meetings many walked several miles. 
On week-ends Mr. Radcliffe induced a number of 
young men deemed suitable to go into the country 
round, and conduct simple evangelistic services. 
There never was any difficulty in getting an audi- 
ence, 
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The Lord himself did give the word, 
The word abroad did spread ; 

Great was the company of them, 
The same who published. 


‘© Catcurta, 18 September, 1909.” 


J. H: 


Another veteran of the same “Old Brigade” 
writes :— 

“As I recall incidents of the Revival years in Aber- 
deen, the remarkable preparation works, and the 
actual developments, it would require more time than 
I can give at present to write these memoirs out. I 
shall confine myself to facts relative to one of the pre- 
paratory works preserved in a Memorandum, recently 
found, of date 27 December, 1862. 

“Early in 1858 reports of the American Revivals 
were being read by many young men in Aberdeen. 
Deep interest was awakened, together with a desire 
clearly to realize their import, and a longing for simi- 
lar experiences. In Sabbath School work these young 
men were earnestly engaged, and they were learning 
the importance of prayer. Two of them, frequently 
talking over the reports, and considering how they 
could share in the good things there recorded, arrived 
at the conclusion to try not only to get special prayer 
meetings, but also to,aim at the formation of a 
Y.M.C.A. ; 

“At the meetings of the F.C. Teachers’ Association 
it was then customary to receive (through the ‘collec- 
tion’ plate) anonymous suggestions to be read and dis- 
cussed at the meeting. One of the young men being 
Joint-Secretary of the Association, it was arranged to 
put in a note calling attention to the Revivals, and 
suggesting meetings for prayer for a similar blessing. 


1 The writer has since died. 
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One of them also mentioned the wish for a Y.M.C.A. 
at a private meeting then held monthly for prayer 
for the China Missions, and that idea was favourably 
received. 

“The note was put forward at the next teachers’ 
meeting, and the suggestion was talked over, ap- 
proved, and acted upon. Arrangements were made 
to hold the prayer meetings in the Free Bon-Accord 
Church. The first was convened by notice from the 
church pulpits, and held on the 2nd or 3rd of June, 
1858, The attendance was large. Bailie Urquhart 
was in the chair and conducted the service. One can 
‘remember his genial personality, and realize how 
then, as on many an occasion, he promoted good 
work. I hope he is not quite forgotten, as Aberdeen 
owed much to his influence. These meetings were 
continued for several weeks. 

‘At the close of the first meeting five young men 
had a long conversation, and on the roadway outside 
the Free Divinity Hall deputed one of the number to 
write the Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., London, for in- 
formation about forming an Association. That was 
promptly received, and within a few weeks the Aber- 
deen Association was formed in the vestry of the 
Bon-Accord Free Church. 

“Thus, God in His providence, and by a way that 
these young men could not, at the time, understand 
or dream about, drew together those who afterwards 
should actively help in the work He was to carry out. 
The Association became a centre to attract and stimu- 
late young men, as well as others, while its members 
supplied many of those who carried out the details of 
the numerous meetings that followed. 

‘‘ About that time many were stirred by the preach- 
ing of Brownlow North in several of the city churches, 
and the news from America had led to the commence- 
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ment of the daily meeting for prayer, and also a 
Saturday evening weekly feeane ir the Free North 
Church. At the time of the October Communion, 
‘deep and widespread impressions resulted from the 
sermons of the Rev. H. Grattan Guinness, who had 
been invited to the city by the Y.M.C.A. His youth- 
ful appearance and pathos gained the ears of many, 
while his estimate of them, in one sermon long re- 
membered, was that their doctrinal position ‘was as 
clear as crystal, but as cold’. Early in 1859 came 
Duncan n_Matheson, | who, along with Reginald: Rad- 
cliffe (v (whose first visit was at the end of 1858) and~ 
other preachers, were used to advance the great work. 
A fair impression of what took place can be got from 
the letter of Duncan Matheson, on pages 143-4 of 
his memoir by the Rev. J. Macpherson, and his 
speech, as preserved at page 178 of the same 
volume. 

‘“‘ When, towards the end of 1858, Mr. Radcliffe ar- 
rived in Aberdeen and began to address meetings, al- 
though he was then a man of faith, he could have had 
no anticipation as to the development of the results. 
At the outset, his work centred around meetings in 
Marywell Street Schoolroom, with its worthy and 
warm-hearted teacher, Mr. Rait. It steadily enlarged, 
exerting a widened area of influence, helped by the 
visits of Mr. Brownlow North, Mr. Grant of Arndilly, 
and others who held special meetings in the town. It 
further induced friends, connected with Blackfriars 
Street Congregational Church, to get Duncan Mathe- 
son, early in 1859, to supply their pulpit, and thus 
began his great work in connexion with the move- 
ment. During that winter the meetings increased, 
and conversions were manifest. At these meetings, 
among the limited selection of hymns then available, 
in which the people gave voice to their feelings, none 
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was more frequent at the prayer meetings than the 
Psalms -— 


Thou shalt arise, and mercy yet, 
Thou to Mount Sion shalt extend ; 


and at the close of the other meetings :— 


When Sion’s bondage God turned back, 
As men that dream’d were we, 

Then fill’d with laughter was our mouth, 
Our tongue with melody, 


These gatherings not only awakened interest in 
Divine realities, they prepared hearts for the treasures 
of sacred song, which since then has voiced Christian 
experiences, and they broke down much of the 
sectarian barriers that had been erected round the 
churches, aided by such an example as that of the 
Rev. Mr. Smith of Greyfriars Parish Church, who 
was probably the first Established Church minister, 
since the Disruption, to give an address from a Free 
Church pulpit. That was a sign of the promise cf 
fruits which then began to appear. 

“In the spring of 1859 the flow of the movement 
rather lessened in the town, and was more manifest 
in the country districts ; but in the autumn Aberdeen 
became again deeply moved, and the effects continued 
to be seen in the immediately following years. It is 
incorrect to restrict the remembrances and thanks- 
givings to the year 1859. 

“If the names of all the ministers and others who 
sympathized with or helped were now given, and de- 
tails regarding the various churches and halls in which 
meetings were held, it would be clear how widely and 
deeply the movement pervaded the city. To these 
must be added open-air gatherings in every part, 
without anything worth recalling in the way of op- 
position, even in the most degraded localities. All 
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, classes were affected, but the immediate fruits of 

~\ conversion were most apparent among the young. 
Sabbath School children, with those who were taught 
at home, young men and women entering upon their 
life-work, were ever at the meetings, and had to be 
spoken with as inquirers by the workers. ‘The sermons 
from the majority of the pulpits weekly were often in- 
tended to guide and instruct those who were stirred 
by the meetings. It should be remembered that the 
ministers, by their sympathy and Gospel teaching, 
promoted the permanence of the effects in the after 
life of the young converts. From several congrega- 
tions that I knew, and from among my comrades of 
those days, I could name many who were thus pre- 
pared for the worthy lives they have since lived. 
Some of those, like yourself, are still with us. I have 
been too little in Aberdeen since those days to know 
about any who have remained there; but I could 
write down a list of ministers, missionaries, and busi- 
ness men, and also of noble wives and mothers, which, 
coming from one witness, should help to demonstrate 
that the work was from the Lord. Let others recall 
the names known to them and the evidence becomes 
overwhelming. 

“ Among the children there was manifested an eager- 
ness for prayer and Bible lessons that I have not seen 
equalled since then, although I have hada consider- 
able experience of the Children’s Special Service 
Missions, and of the Christian Endeavours. Theynot 
only had frequent prayer meetings by themselves, but 
they were ever ready to attend week-evening Bible 
classes. Among the young men and women there 
was a like spirit. Well do I remember, joining with 
my comrades in the systematic study of the Epistles. 
In addition, we were reading Christian books, as 
distinguished from technical theological works, with 
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the keenest mental avidity and relish. In this rela- 
tion it may be recollected that no man did more than 
Duncan Matheson to attract all to such literature. If 
I remember aright, he got Brook’s ‘ Cabinet of Choice 
Jewels’ r SoU and also introduced an American 
book on ‘Bartimeus’ and some other books by Dr. 
Hoge. Mr. Alex. Milne, bookseller, was greatly used 
by us all as an ever ready, kind, and capable referee 
about the books we desired on the subjects that at- 
tracted our interest. Then began the ‘collection of 
many private libraries. 

“Mr. Radcliffe, aided by Mr. Alex. Brand, and Mr. 
Gordon Furlong, as well as Duncan Matheson, intro- 
duced tract distribution to an extent unknown before 
in Aberdeen. The young people were ready to be- 
come distributors, and in connexion with that, many 
developed into active mission workers. The distribu- 
tion of tracts at Torry on the first Sabbath of May, 
which was then (to the grief of many) a great day for 
excursions to the lighthouse on the Girdleness, led to 
young men starting meetings at the fishing village, 
near the entrance to the harbour. One of them told 
how on Sabbath, when the bells were ringing for 
church, only two were seen to leave the village and 
they did not seem to be going to church. That was 
enough ; visits were made, and never-to-be-forgotten 
meetings held. On week-nights, if a storm was blow- 
ing, some of the lads went down to the village, and 
the sound of the little bell soon filled the hall with an 
earnest audience. In the summer, these same lads 
regularly visited the fishing villages along the coast to 
Stonehaven, and good fruits resulted. Other places 
were visited regularly, and many of these young people 
were used as winners of souls. Some good people, of 
course, were scandalized, but their criticisms were 
overruled for the good of these workers and their 
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work. Among those who encouraged, but whose names 
were not mentioned at your June meetings, in addi- 
tion to Principal Brown, were Rev. J. C. Macphail, 
Principal Lumsden, and Dr. A. D. Davidson. 

“The names of the two last may be a surprise to 
some who survive, but did not know them personally. 
Dr. Davidson was always wisely sympathetic, and 
many of his sermons were specially prepared with the 
purpose of guiding the minds and hearts of the people 
in connexion with the Revival. Not only did he ar- 
range with his Session (as he alone could have done) 
for Rev. Dr. Guinness, Mr. Brownlow North, and 
others to preach in his church, but he also, in January, 
1860, got Rev. Dr. Fraser (then of Inverness) to come 
to Aberdeen and preach in his pulpit. He declined 
to listen to complaints made to him about ‘the goings 
on’ of the young men connected with his church and 
its mission. To one of these lads he not only said 
how thankful he was for all they were doing, but also 
that they were being well guided by Mr. J. Emslie (since 
Rev. Dr. Emslie of New Zealand) and added, that they 
could do the work much better than he himself, and 
that all had his prayers. Again, Principal Lumsden, 
although reserved and logical in mind and speech, had 
a warm, Christian heart, and was ever glad to encour- 
age not only his students, but all of those young men 
he knew. On one occasion, he urged one of them to 
become a minister, and told him not to hesitate be- 
cause he might have to go to college, because he had 
arranged with Dr. Davidson, that they would apply to 
the Assembly and get permission to admit him direct 
into the Divinity Hall. He was disappointed that 
the young man decided to follow a business career, in 
which, however, he has not neglected Christian work 
since. In this connexion I should further name Mr. 
Neil Smith, and also Professor Martin, who, I think, 
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was the means of bringing Mr. Radcliffe to Aberdeen. 
They each had considerable influence among those 
who originated and conducted many of the meetings. 
Many meetings were held in Professor Martin’s 
rooms, and there, as elsewhere, Mr. Neil Smith 
carried all with him by his kind and wise Christian 
judgment. 

“You should not overlook among those who helped 
in the work soon after 1859, Richard Weaver, and 
the Rev. Denham Smith, but I must refrain from 
troubling you with more at present. 

“Thus was the way prepared, while those who 
were being used never anticipated what they were 
going on to. They had made no plans, and were 

\ free from personal ends. Many of them had got it 
ingrained into their experience that God will workin 
' His own way.. Sometimes methods that had been 
blessed were persisted in because of the notion that 
they must again prevail, with mere formality and 
defect as the result. After the lapse of fifty years 
it is well to remember those times, but it is needful 
to recognize the altered conditions by which we are 
now surrounded. Now, as then, we must look to the 
| Holy Spirit for guidance, and be ready to cast the net 
| on the right side of the ship.” 


Tue Revival oF 1857-60, ABERDEEN 
Another says :— 


“Tt is fifty years ago! Changes mark the restless 
progress of the world. ‘Back to Christ’ is the 


heart’s cry of the Church, ‘Back to Him who © 


never changes.’ ‘Oh, that I were as in months 
past, when His candle shone upon my head, and 
when by His light I walked through darkness.’ 


. 
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Return, O Holy Dove, return, 
Sweet Messenger of Rest ; 

I hate the sins that made Thee mourn, 
And drove Thee from my breast. 


Such are the thoughts which arise as we look back upon 
a wonderful time of blessing, still memorable to not 
a few. One often wonders why no history of the 
awakening of 1857-60 has been written. Probably 
it could be so interwoven with personal experience 
as to make it ane impossible ; but it is written in 
Heaven (Mal. iii, 16). Dr. Andrew Bonar used (! 
to speak of the va with which the redeemed would , 
take down the ‘ Books of Remembrance’ and survey | 


all the way by which they had been led. 
“1857.—Four young men in Belfast—met for 
prayer. 
“ 1857.—Fulton Street, New York—meetings for 
prayer. 


*« 1857.—Meetings for prayer in Aberdeen. 

‘“Come, my people, enter into your closets, shut the 
door, pray to your Father who is in secret, and your 
Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee. 
He is the faithful Promiser still. 

“The dew of Heaven came silently upon the city ; 
of one here and another there it was said, ‘behold he 
brayeth’. The most unlikely seemed to be awakened, 
and gradually they drew together and found common 
joy in confession. ‘I have'found Him whom my soul 
loveth.’ Philip found Nathaniel, and so the company 
grew and multiplied of such as should be saved. 
Aged and experienced Christians were sought out, 
and distress of soul found relief in prayer. One dear 
old woman in the midst of earthly poverty, but rich 
in faith and love to the Saviour, made her little room 
a Bethel, a meeting-place for prayer, and many a 
young man resorted thither for spiritual instruction. 


al 
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“Meetings for prayer, morning and evening, were 
held all over the city. I see an old weaving-shed, 
where a band of young men wrestled with God for 
blessing, and together read His word by candle-light. 

“ At every meeting there was the hush of the Holy 


\ Spirit's presence, deep soul-yearnings for others, reali- 


'zation of the presence of the risen Lord and a constant 
ire-echo of Thomas's cry—‘ My Lord and my God’; 
‘an old divine has it thus: ‘ putting the business out of 
‘all doubt’. The new song was sung, ‘Worthy the 
jLamb’. 
' “One most memorable place of meeting was the ves- 
try of Bon-Accord Church. The halo of McCheyne 
was felt in the gatherings of young men there, when 
pleading for blessing on the meetings being held or 
to be held in the church. It was after one of these 
meetings, at the gates of the church, that the Y.M.C.A. 
really took its first beginnings. Something must be 
done said one to another; ‘Union is strength’. 
Gradually its organization was formed with its motto, 
after long consideration. ‘A mission of converted 
young men to young men, who are not yet Christians.’ 
Young men went out into the highways and bye- 
ways, and in most unlikely places could be heard the 
joyful melody of praise; many a courtyard giving 
an audience from windows crowded with faces. 
‘“‘Meetings all around the city were addressed by 
young men, going out two and two, carrying the 
precious seed and returning to tell what the Lord was 
doing in answer to believing prayer. Very memor- 
able was the work amongst the fisher population 
of the Cove. Thither every Sabbath afternoon a 
worthy elder, who had regular meetings there, used to 
walk from town accompanied by his daughter. This 
young lady, entering a strange church on her eigh- 
teenth birthday, heard the text, ‘ Ought not this woman, 
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whom Satan hath bound lo these eighteen years, be 
loosed from her bonds on the Sabbath day?’ The 
fetters fell, a brief but happy life and an abundant 
entrance gave testimony to redeeming love. 

“This example was followed by young men whose 
meetings were greatly blessed. On one occasion, in, 
a fisher’s house, the whole gathering broke down aa 
many were deeply moved. The place became too} 
strait, and of their savings they bought wood, erected’ 
a meeting house in which to worship and ‘there thef 
blessing God commands . . . life that shall never end,’ 
came to many. Probably to this can be traced the 
origin of the East Coast Mission. 

“But the ministers of the city had not been behind, 
they had been labouring long for blessing, foundations 
had been laid, doctrine had not been forgotten ; classes 
for the study of the Shorter and Larger Catechisms 
were held. Elders had their regular district prayer 
meetings. Suit. re S255 

“The. city was singularly favoured with men of 
power, Alexander Davidson, James Foote, John 
Thomson, George Campbell, Dr. George Smeaton, 
Dr. David Brown, J. C. Macphail, and many more ; 
to these young men flocked for advice, and they were 
gladly welcomed at any time, and many left rejoicing 
in a newly found Saviour. Sabbath Schools flourished 
and many young people were gathered in. The 
Teachers met for prayer both before and after school, 
and again on a week-night for prayer and preparation. 

-There was an agonizing wrestling with God for the 
conversion of the young, and the new song was sung 
by many who still survive. 

‘“‘ Rescue work was earnestly engaged in, also direct 
and systematic dealing with both sexes. We remem- 
ber one young woman, taken from the streets to a 
sheltering home, where some time afterwards rejoicing 
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in the Saviour she passed away to her eternal Home 
above. ‘Run, speak to this young man’ was not 
forgotten. Two young men would simply select 
another, make his case a subject of earnest prayer, 
with finger pointing to the promise. ‘If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in Heaven.’ Often, often, was this put to 
the test and seldom failed, the wanderer came home 
to his Father’s house and to his Father’s love. Should 
any brother grow lukewarm or worldly, his case was 
taken to the Throne of Grace first of all, and then he 
was directly and affectionately spoken to. 

“The correspondence of the time was brimful of love, 
confession, experience, or tales of this one and that 
one born again. They that feared the Lord spake 
and wrote often one to another in heaven-sent earnest- 
ness. The reading of the time was not that of to-day, 
Eternity was too near and real. The Word of God 
claimed and had the highest place. Books suchas John 
Angel James’s ‘Young Men’s Guide through Life 
to Immortality, McCheyne’s ‘Memoirs,’ Hawis’ 
‘Communicant’s Companion,’ Samuel Rutherford’s 
‘Letters,’ Winslow’s ‘Works,’ Spurgeon’s ‘ Sermons,’ 
and lives like ‘Hedley Vicars,’ and martyr stories 
were sometimes read at meetings. Then came the 
noble band of evangelists—Radcliffe, Brownlow 
North, Gordon of Parkhill, Grant of Arndilly, Richard 
Weaver, Grattan Guinness, and last, not least, Duncan 
Matheson. 

The Lord Himself did give the word, 
The word abroad did spread, 


Great was the company of them, 
The same who published. 


“ The songs of Zion were joyful utterances. Hymns 
were not so much in use as in later Revival work 


—" 
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{except Duncan Matheson’s small Hymn-book, and 
afterwards Richard Weaver's), there was no difficulty 
in finding suitable song in the Bible. The 68th 
Psalm was often used. 


Oh God, what time Thou didst go forth 
Before Thy people’s face ; 

And when through the great wilderness 
Thy glorious marching was; 

Then at God’s presence shook the Earth, 
Then drops from Heaven fell. 


“Duncan Matheson used to say we had a rich 
master, and the drops were as big as half-crowns on 
the pavement. _ 

“The 45th Psalm was a great favourite. Oh, the 
pathos of it ! 

“«« There is a fountain filled with blood,’ was often 
sung. The after meetings for prayer and the inquiry 
meetings were solemn times. Souls were passing from 
death to life, the new song was sung by many. 


He took me from a fearful pit, 
And from the miry clay, 

And on a rock He set my feet, 
Establishing my way.” 





CHAPTER III 


(The following vivid sketch is from the graphic pen of the © 
veteran Revivalist, the Rev. John Macpherson, late of Dundee.) 


A Sutcut SKETCH OF THE REVIVAL 


i | HE awakening fifty years ago began in a Re- 


——y vival of faith in the efficacy of prayer. Here. 

and there, in town and country, groups of 
people gathered around the Throne of Grace. This 
was not due to the call of the Church. It was not 
planned by human wisdom. It was the secret inspira- 
tion of God, who was pouring out the spirit of grace 
and supplications. The movement expanded. The 
gale from heaven blew down the fences that separ- 
ated the churches, and prayer unions were formed. It 
was a great step in advance, and this manifestation of 
brotherly love was a Pentecostal sign. The noonday 
prayer meeting followed, and many, leaving their 
business at the busiest time of the day, hastened to 
spend an hour at the mercy seat. 

A new thing took place, requests for prayer were 
presented, and thousands of petitions, bearing on 
every phase of human misery and need, were laid be- 
fore God. Notable answers came to light. A woman 
requests prayer for a scoffing husband, and on return- 
ing to her house she finds the scoffer on his knees. 
A wandering youth, long lost to sight, is prayed for, - 
and shortly afterwards the prodigal is converted in a 
foreign hospital, and reappears at home a new man. 


A widow asks for prayer on behalf of her son at sea, 
(64) 
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and one night the sailor lad as he paces the deck is 
suddenly seized with the pangs of conviction, and 
then and there he gives himself to Christ. Prayer is 
offered for a notorious drunkard, and to the amaze- 
ment of the community he is suddenly arrested in 
his evil course, and becomes a miracle of grace. A 
Sabbath School Teacher requests prayer for her scholars 
who are in revolt against her counsels, and not long 
thereafter one and another is converted, till at length 
the whole class joins the happy band of the saved. 
A country minister of my acquaintance, fearing -lest _ 
in that day of gracious visitation his congregation 
should be passed by, spent five hours in prayer one 
Saturday. Next day the church became a scene of 
Revival, and the work of grace progressed till every 
soul in the parish became an earnest inquirer. A 
city pastor, who lamented the barrenness of his 
ministry, visited a distant scene of Revival, but was 
disappointed. Before leaving the place he was led 
to visit a little girl, who had lain for years suffering 
from spinal disease. Struck with the spiritual wisdom 
of the child, he said, ‘Tell me how I should preach 
in order to win souls for Christ?” and, after a pause, 
she replied, “Sir, your Master alone can teach you 
that”. To the minister this answer came as light 
from heaven. He had read and studied and preached 
and prayed, but he had never thought that he needed 
special direction from God how to preach. On his 
return he began to pray as he had never prayed be- 
fore, and in subsequent years he was able to say that 
he had been instrumental in winning some five hun- 
dred young men for Christ. 

With the Revival of prayer there came a wonder- 
ful thirst for the Word of God, and the Gospel was 
preached with saving power in church and hall, on 
the field, at the seaside, in the noisy street, and amid 
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the hubbub of the fair. The multitude of the awakened 
| rendered the inquiry meeting a necessity. The in- 
“quirers came from every quarter, from east-end and 

west-end, from drawing-room and scullery, from the 

plough and the public-house, from foundry and factory, 

from shop and slum, from the college and the gutter. 
_ They were for the most part characterized by a pun- 
_ gent sense of sin, and a solemn dread of the wrath of 
God, and when through grace they passed from death 
unto life, there was a marvellous outburst of joy and 
song. The time of the singing of birds was come, 
and everywhere the air seemed to resound with the 
voices of prayer and praise. Whole communities were 
moved, and the only topic of the day was the Revival 
and the more recent conversions. Many thousands 
were added to the company of the saved through- 
out the land. Many of the converts became office- 
bearers in churches, Sabbath School teachers, mission 
workers, while not a few studied for the ministry, and 
became pastors at home or missionaries abroad. The 
effect on home mission work was such that whole 
congregations were gathered out of the slums, and 
many of the most degraded classes became burning 
and shining lights of grace. 

A remarkable feature of the movement was the 
prominent part taken by laymen, titled lords, officers 
of the Army and Navy, professional men, business men, 
and men of every occupation and grade, down to the 
butcher, the fisherman, and the sweep, stood up to tell 
the story of their conversion, and testify to the grace 
of God. The voices were many and varied, but the 
testimony was one. Brownlow North reasoned with 
resistless force. Reginald Radcliffe pled with melting 
tenderness. Grant of Arndilly counselled with the 
calmness of ripe wisdom. Duncan Matheson thundered 
with: awful solemnity. Richard Weaver appealed 
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with burning earnestness. Henry Moorhouse moved 
the sinner with saintly grace. Many others, less 
noted, raised their voices for Christ, and entreated 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come. Frequently 
those who took part in the work felt as if their own 
hearts were as hard as stone, and that the heavens 
were as brass, but after hours and sometimes nights 
of agonizing prayer the work began afresh, and the 
Holy Spirit fell suddenly on the assembled multitudes, 
and many conversions followed. Whether by prayer 

/ or preaching, it was the voice of God calling the 

dead to life. 

* , Of the ministers who took a leading part in the work 
in the North-East of Scotland, I will mention only two, 
namely, Henry M. Williamson of Huntly and your 
own George Campbell of the Free North Church, 
Aberdeen. Who that heard them can forget the 
rare incisiveness with which Williamson pierced the 
conscience and exposed the hypocrisies of the unre- 
newed heart, and the tremendous energy with which 
Campbell compelled the attention of his hearers to the 
vital business of salvation ? 

Many ministers and churches, sharing in the new 
and joyous life of the Revival, threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into the movement, and a rich harvest of 
souls was garnered. Of this work of grace who can 
estimate the blessed results in time, or imagine its 
glorious issues in eternity ? 


J. M. 


AFTER Firty YEARS 


Next to personal participation in times of blessing, 
the memories of the outpoured Spirit, and of the living 
Gospel preached in power, are fragrant and exhilarat- 
ing beyond description. The: Revival of ’59 was not 


without learning, but it was not by Jearning, or human } ‘ 
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contrivance and enterprise: ‘‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts” 
(Zech. iv. 6). Should these’ words seem tame and 
commonplace nowadays, or be regarded as a mere 
“matter of course,” there is a why and a wherefore. 
The Central Funds of the churches are needed, but 
they do not make the Fund ‘that is Central. All our 
Revival sources were Divine in immediacy, in avail- 
ment, and in effect. Humiliation, confession, and 
prayer—secret and united—are indeed the ways to 
obtain life and more life, and we know it. Do we be- 
lieve it and live by it in practice? .‘‘ But ye shall re- 
ceive power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon you ; 
and ye shall be My witnesses . . . unto the utter- 
most part of the earth” (Acts i. 8). Again, the Re- 
vival was not by ordination of the Church Courts. 
The preachers who came among us in ’59, were sent of 
God, both ordained and unordained. ‘And with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was 
upon them all” (Acts iv. 33). They were Divinely 
chosen, appointed, and sent to bear fruit—‘‘abiding 
fruit”. Yes, and the fruit of the Revival of ’59 abides 
to this day, after fifty years. There was, as there 
always is, a time of preparation. God had His men 
in training, and this and other covenants in the work- 
ing-out, created an atmosphere. Such as were recep- 
tive in mind, heart, and will were drawn by and into 
the heavenly current. They were “borne along” 
with a will, a joy, and a rejoicing. ‘Thy people 
offer themselves willingly in the day of Thy power” 
(Ps. cx,-3). “Thy people,” ““Thyspowen “Sa 
day”. It is all there, it is altogether there. Hence 
their character and their testimony were such and so 
much, that they became blessed by contagion. 

Mr. Radcliffe had had a wonderful experience 
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before he was invited to come to Aberdeen. He 
was moved himself, else he could not have so moved 
others and drawn them to the Saviour. There is a 
needed, present-day open secret here. No more 
empty churches, no more dishonoured Lord’s days, 
no more neglected Bibles, no more deserted prayer 
meetings, when and where men and women are 
moved by the Holy Spirit of the living Jehovah- 
‘Jesus. None of those men—Radcliffe, Brownlow 
North, Grant of Arndilly, Gordon of Parkhill, Peter 
Drummond of Stirling, or Duncan Matheson, -etc.— 
would be denied a pulpit to-day, in which to proclaim 
Christ crucified, exalted, and glorified. Status and 
profession would hardly bar the way now. Since 
those days, Moody, Whittle, Gipsy Smith, and others 
have borne in meekness, strength, honour, and fear- 
lessness the diploma of grace, so that college and 
university made welcome what was evidently making 
for good conduct in the lives of the lieges, and for 
betterment and aspiration in high places. No one 
could have passed through what Radcliffe did in Liver- 
pool, Reading, and Chester, etc., without bearing the 
marks of the Lord Jesus on his body and spirit. A 
chosen vessel, made meet, was bound to subdue in 
the name, and strength, and to the glory of God, 
what was of ‘“‘the world, the flesh, and the devil”. 
Alone with God he could but weep, pray, importune, 
and wrestle. His advice to Christians was: ‘‘ Pray 
that you may be eminently sanctified, and made use- 
ful, and be ready to renounce every sin”. 

Such was the servant of the Lord, who was wafted 
on the wings of private prayer to Aberdeen in No- 
vember, 1858. We honoured him by giving him a 
small mission-room and a few children to begin his 
mission, which was destined to move Scotland—en- 
riching many hearts and homes. He was quite con- 
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tented to begin so, and his Master was graciously 
pleased to begin then and there giving the abundant 
blessing. 

Now, what was it all about, say some? Just this : 
Instant salvation for the trusting soul—the perfect full- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour. He de- 
clared: “You may be saved by believing in Jesus, 
even before you have time to kneel down”. He was 
able to write afterwards: ‘ There are real saints in this 
city, who have been praying for months. So quiet, 
so deep, so thrilling is the work. Pray that man may 
be kept low.” And again: ‘“ There, is need of being 
kept lowly—filled with the Holy Spirit, and with 
faith”. Churches were opened night after night and 
filled to overflowing. ‘And the Lord added to them 
day by day those that were being saved.” The little 
one, and the little ones of Albion Street mission-room, 
soon grew into thousands! In Greyfriars Parish 
Church nearly a hundred ladies came out from the 
world—renouncing the frivolities and vanities of much 
in social life. One of these afterwards wrote: “I 
was amazed into life at the personal love of the Lord 
Jesus”. Young men—students, shopmen, tradesmen, 
clerks, and others—banded themselves together, and 
scoured the city and the country districts, declaring 
what God had done for their souls. The present 
writer knows many such, who have led a truly con- 
sistent life all through the fifty years, and been valiant 
for the Truth as it is in Jesus. Reader, will you also 
look, that you also may be “amazed into life at the 
personal love of the Lord Jesus”? 


1859-1909 


Tue YEAR OF JUBILEE 


‘‘A jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you: .. . 
it shall be holy unto you.”—Lev. xxv. II, 12. 


Bi 
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Oh, listen to the trumpet blast— 
SALVATION FULL AND FREE, 

To all who call on Christ the Lord, 
This year of Jubilee! 


He died, and all our ransom paid, 
Our Ransomer is He! 

Such love and grace we celebrate, 
This year of Jubilee ! 


He rose, and lives, and comes again : 
Our heritage is He! 

And ours the life of holy love, 
Eternal Jubilee! 


(eh 


“The echoes of the Revival times of 59-60 which Vy 
appeared in the ‘British Weekly’ and ‘Christian’ - 
a short time ago, recall interesting memories to those 
who lived through them. None of the references, I 
am sure, gave more pleasure to us in the North 
.than those to Duncan Matheson of Huntly, and 
James Turner of Peterhead. I knew more of James 
Turner, having never missed any of his meetings in 
my native town, and having had opportunities of 
meeting him in homes where he had hospitality. I 
have heard many evangelists since his time, but to 
me James Turner still stands head and shoulders 
above them all—a prince among Evangelists. The 
scene of his labours was largely confined to the south 
shores of the Moray Firth; but I am confident in 
saying that the fruits of his labours are to-day still to 
be found in all parts of the world. His name is still 
remembered with affection, especially among the 
fishermen who were in that Revival. I asked one 
fisherman not long since if he remembered the 
Revival and Mr. Turner. His recollection was of 
his great earnestness. ‘I was but a wee laddie 
then,’ he said. ‘My mither took me wi’ her to the 
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meetin’, and I mind weel on his shakkin’ heid and 
wavin’ hair. Another older man spoke of his 
wonderful power and his wisdom in guiding and 
controlling a meeting. 

“For the short day in which he laboured the results 
were marvellous. His consuming zeal for his Master 
would not let him rest, even when his bodily frame 
was giving way. Those throbbing temples of his, 
that eager face, the ringing voice, the gestures, all 
told of the passion for souls that raged within. Mem- 
ory vividly paints him on the pulpit stairs of that 
chapel in Banff. His theme is the barren professor 


_ —overhead is the green tree. The preacher is lifting 


the broad leaves one after the other looking for fruit. 
The congregation is hushed and tense—faces are 
riveted on the speaker until, as the discourse proceeds, 
low sobs and stifled prayers become audible over the 
congregation and he bursts out in ‘Glory be to God’. 

“To James Turner all spiritual things were great 
realities ;" God — Heaven — Hell— the Devil were 
clear-cut facts. There was nothing midway with him. 
When a soul was delivered from bondage, it was a 
veritable victory, a victory for which he must shout 
‘Glory be to God’. 

‘« Self-effacement I have never seen in any one more 
complete. ‘Him that honoureth Me, I will honour.’ 
His faith in the almightiness and all-embracingness 
of God’s love to men was unbounded. He was al- 
ways instant in urging men and women to get into 
the Kingdom through the one and only way. He 
refused to discuss side issues. 

‘“Some of the hymns he used were subjected to 


criticism. Prudent men would have changed ‘I can, 
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' I will, I do believe,’ to ‘By the grace of God which 
_I receive’; but Mr. Turner was a vigorous singer 
himself, and unheeding, he sang on. Against sin he 
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was a veritable Nathan, but to inquiring penitence, 
tenderness itself. His prayers while dealing with in- 
quirers could never be forgotten. 

“Despite the want of early advantages one could 
not meet Mr. Turner in private without recognizing in 
him a gentleman by the grace of God. He always 
evinced great anxiety that his children in the Lord 
should abide and abound in the faith, He urged 
upon :them the study of Scripture, the milk of the 
word—the ‘ Maister’s rules’ as he styled his own 
pocket Testament, special times of consecration and 
renewal of covenant on such occasions as one’s birth- 
day, i.e., second birthday—his aim being to keep 
them in constant contact with the springs of spiritual 
life. 

“I have never seen an evangelist more independent 

.of extraneous helps. He had unbounded faith in his 
,mission ; in the power of the word of God—the sword 
| of the Spirit (and this he could deftly wield)—on that 
‘alone he depended. He could go to a village alone, 
and would shortly have the people on fire.” 


How pip THE REvivAL COMMENCE? 


“If you will excuse me being personal, I will give 
you my own experience at that time—an experience 
among the young then, I believe, by no means singu- 
lar. On asummer evening in ’59, I was conversing 
with a lad of my own age. Unaccountably, the con- 
versation turned upon eternal things—on the passing 
away of the hills in view—of the earth, and of the— 
'what then? The Revival in America was being 
talked of by our elders. We scarcely knew what a 
Revival meant. It somehow fell to me to remark, it 
has come from the West to Ireland, and with a wist- 
ful kind of premonition I added, ‘maybe it will come 
here’. There were other lads in town beginning to 
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prayer—numbers increased till a meeting-place was, 
secured, and regular prayercommenced. There were 
stirrings here and there, and the ground was getting 
prepared. The work of faithful servants of God had 
not been in vain ; of such menas the Rev. Mr. Grant 
of the Free Church—a pre-Disruption minister, of Rev. 
Mr. Leslie, Macduff, whose earnest tones and manner 
still linger in one’s memory, and tremble on our life 
chords. There was also the earnest efforts of the 
Rev. John Murker, who loved and laboured for the 
young, and of the godly Sheriff Pringle—a model 
sheriff in this as in other respects. Though too young 
then to be a member of his Bible Class, it was with 
a kind of reverential awe that I used to see the 
members of that class filing into the church on a 
Sabbath forenoon, as they left the vestry where they 
had been with the Sheriff for an hour previous to 
the usual church service. There were other godly 
ministers in the district, who preached in Banff from 
time to time, who left their mark—notably Rev. Mr. 
Forbes, Drumblade ; Rev. Mr. Ingram, Rothiemay ; 
and Rev. Mr. Williamson, Huntly ; Rev. Mr. Kerr, 
Deskford, and Rev. Mr. Reid, Portsoy. Then there 
were flying visits from Mr. Radcliffe, Mr. Grant of 
Arndilly, and Brownlow North, all previous to the ad- 
vent of Mr. Turner. It fell to him to be the great 
harvester. 

“The good work inaugurated by Mr. Turner did 
not die quickly away. Little meetings in different 
quarters of the town and outlying country districts 
were established in rooms, farmhouses, and barns, 
for Christian fellowship and mutual exhortation. 
Latent gifts of speech of artisan and other young 
men were evoked, which were often surprising. 
Business faculties were consecrated to the work. A 


exchange serious thoughts. A few met in a wood for { 
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fund called the Revival Fund was instituted—a 
miniature Sustentation Fund. Subscriptions from the 
smallest mite upward were for a considerable time 
periodically collected and willingly contributed. The 
proceeds went to pay the rent, etc., of a room for meet- 
ing, or to aid in the bringing of some new evangelist 
to the town or district. In this manner the work 
was kept always on the move. 

“An untiring co-worker in Mr. Turner's mission to 
Banff was the Rev. Mr. Baxter of the then U.P. 
Church. He received Mr. Turner with open arms, 
and gave him his church for his meetings, while others 
of his brethren looked suspiciously on. True, there 
were cavillers at that work. It was, in their opinion, 
but excitement—the result of late meetings ; but look- 
ing back over the years since then, I can regard such 
only as fault-finders with the dust and leaves—the by- 
play of God’s great storm come to cleanse sin from 
the earth. In its own place that work, I believe, 
was a veritable Pentecost.” 


R. C, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 1859-60 REVIVAL 


“In the year 1858 a wave of interest in Divine 
things swept over the greater part of America, and 
over Ireland, England, and Scotland in turn. 

“In the town of Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, there was 
manifested a keen desire to participate in the blessing 
which had visited other places.. In the West United 
Presbyterian Church, a union prayer meeting had 
been held for a long time, consisting of the ministers 
and some office-bearers of the various churches, In 
some way or other they fell in with a Mr. John 
Wallace, one of the four young men known as the 
‘praying four,’ in the school-house at Kells in Ire- 
land, and got him to address a meeting. No sign of 
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, blessing had appeared up to this date, but a youth, 
» who had become somewhat troubled in soul, as a re- 
"sult of a sermon preached in the Free Church of Airlie 
by the Rev. D. Whyte on the text, ‘Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion,’ came to this meeting. Mr. 
Wallace spoke from the words: ‘all: that fear God 
come here, and I'll tell what He did for my soul’. 
The young man listened with close attention to the 
address, which was of the plainest and simplest kind. 
The earnest entreaties, however, were the means of 
bringing deep trouble into the young man’s soul, and 
he sought the retirement of the dark closet, and there 
tried to solve the problems which appeared to his 
mind. He had never before doubted the existence 
of a God, but now he set himself to prove it. Night 
after night, when the day’s work was done, he retired 
to the same room, and thought and thought until his 
brain almost gave way. After some weeks of this 
dreadful experience, a voice seemed to speak aloud 
and say: ‘He that cometh unto God must believe - 
that He is, and that He is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him’. No sooner did this truth 
awaken him to the real existence of God than sin ap- 
peared in its awful enormity, as rebellion against a 
righteous God. Hitherto he had prided himself in a 
straight life, but now the law of God slew him and he 
felt undone. Oh, the awful tension of these days and 
nights, until it ended in throwing himself bodily down 
on the floor, crying in the agony of his spirit : ‘ Lord, 
I give myself away to Thee, and if I perish, I will 
perish at Thy feet’. When he had found peace, he 
thought he should keep it to himself. He, however, 
became unable to do that. He told a friend what he 
had passed through. This friend encouraged him and 
gave him good counsel. Greatly impressed with the 
need of more prayer, efforts were made to arrange 
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places of meeting, and to invite all and sundry to 
them. The work of finding people and meeting- , 
places was given to the young man to perform; but — 
he had no difficulty in either securing houses, or fill- 
ing them even to standing room, so eager were the 
people to hear. Deep impressions were manifest at 
every meeting. In a little village, two miles away, 
there lived several families noted for their careless 
lives. Some of these requested this youth to come 
and hold a temperance meeting, offering a house to 
accommodate all who wished to attend. He went 
and told the story of what God had done for his soul. 
He was sure that if they got new hearts they would 
all become lovers of temperance. The simple address 
went home to the consciences of the people. A father 
and a son, conscious of their sinful lives, looked awfully 
wretched. After a time the son received the Light, 
and he was so happy that going home to his parents 
he broke down before them, shedding abundance of 
tears of joy. The parents became more in earnest 
to share the blessing their son had received. One 
Saturday afternoon, while the father was sitting after 
his day’s work, reading earnestly that little book, 
‘What gives Assurance?’ by the late Rev. Mr. Bonar, 
he suddenly sprang to his feet and cried to his wife : 
‘Meg, I have found it now; here itis. What satisfies 
God should satisfy you, and, thank God, I am satisfied.’ 
The mother and several of the family were converted. 
The father and son lived very active and consistent 
Christian lives. They were both ordained elders in 
the Free Church. 

‘“The same young man had worked for some time 
at a place called Craigton of Airlie. A fellow-work- 
man in the same shop at Airlie came to see his old 
friend at Kirriemuir, and heard all that he had passed 
through with breathless interest. They parted very 
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unwillingly—something seemed to keep them to- 
gether. At a late, hour the fellow-workman was 
found in a quarry at the side of the road crying for 
mercy. The people were astonished, and thought 
that he had become insane. They, however, sent for 
his uncle, and the young man in whose company he 
had been. It was arranged to hold a meeting in the 
village on the following Sunday evening, at which 
the Kirriemuir young man was expected to speak. 
The tailor’s house was filled to overflowing for the 
occasion. An elder conducted the service, but the 
young man felt unable to utter a word, the more so, 
as some of his old companions were there with the 
evident intention of scoffing at him. When at last he 
was called, it occurred to him to read the seventh 
chapter of Matthew. This he did, and by the time 
he finished it he could not control himself, but burst 
out in prayer. Four conversions took place that 
night, and among them those who had come to ridi- 
cule the meeting. A deep impression was made 
through the whole district. 

“The kitchen of Carlingwell was one of the centres 
of the Revival, where many were rescued from a care- 
less life. It had the sympathy of the Rev. D. Whyte 
of the Airlie Free Church, who had satisfied himself 

i about the movement by a visit to Ireland. It affected 
| his preaching ever after. Some are still alive who re- 
member him. He would grasp the pulpit Bible in his 
arms, and in deepest reverence pour out his soul to 
God in prayer. The meetings were sometimes very 
protracted, although there was nothing more special 
than the addresses of afew young men who came out 
of the town to speak. After they did disperse they 
would be heard singing as they went along in com- 
panies. These bands again never separated without 
prayer. Conversions were frequent among the plough- 
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men and villagers, and clear evidence was given of 
the nature of the change. One man who had received 
an extra note in money at the bank, and who denied 
having got it, when asked afterwards by the teller, 
came and gave it up, and asked forgiveness for his 
deceit. 

“ Large open-air meetings were common. I went 
to one in Blairgowrie, where I met Duncan Matheson. 
There were seven young men of us, and Duncan, thé 


most approachable of men and who loved to do good . 
to every one, asked : ‘Where are you going, lads?’ 
We replied: ‘To the open-air meeting’. Looking 


round on us he said: ‘ How many are there of you?’ 
Counting one to seven, he continued : ‘ Seven Bibles, 
depend upon it, the world will not read their Bibles, 


but they will read you’. We have never forgotten ° 


the saying. At that meeting there were a large 
number of ministers and prominent laymen. The 
names of some of them were Rev. Geo. Campbell, 
Aberdeen; Rev. Mr. Bain of Chapel of Garioch ; 
Rev. Mr. Moir, Woodside ; Duncan Matheson ; Sergt. 
Hector Macpherson ; Rev. P. Edgar of Memus, and 
many others, who took a prominent part in the move- 
ment throughout Scotland. The singing of the Psalm 
to the tune of ‘ Martyrdom’ of the words, ‘God doth 
build up Jerusalem,’ will never while life lasts be for- 
gotten by us. 

‘Many children never went to a Sabbath School. 
The young man, with the help and guidance of older 
and more experienced Christians, gathered them to- 
gether and taught them the truths of the Gospel in 
private houses, and did so with much success. 

“We had heard of the great movement at Ferryden 
and Montrose. ‘Three of us determined to visit these 


places, to ascertain for ourselves the reality and extent | 


of the work there. We went for a week-end to 
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Ferryden. On our arrival on the Saturday afternoon 
we secured lodgings, and then proceeded through the 
village in search of information about the movement. 
We came across an old fisherman, preparing his 
lines, who was full of it. ‘ See there,’ he said, point- 
ing to his dwelling, ‘is my hoose ; there has been 
hundreds of souls born again in it. They have come 
from far and near, lots of them scoffers, but they got 
inside and we prayed for them, and God heard our 
prayers and they went away rejoicing.’ 

“In the evening we went to a schoolroom or hall, 
where there was a meeting for prayer. Mr. Gordon 

\ Furlong gave an address on * Sounding out the 

! Word’; laying special stress upon the fact that the 

\ fishermen would be leaving shortly for other places in 

‘prosecution of their calling, and asking them to be 
‘Sure to sound out the word of good witness bearing 
for their Redeemer Lord. The address was very im- 
pressive, and the whole atmosphere seemed strongly 
impregnated with spiritual power. After the meeting 
was over, and the night pretty late, one of our number 
went out saying, that if this movement was as real 
and as extensive as reported, he would expect to hear 
family worship. It was his great joy to find that in 
a great number of houses were distinctly heard the 
reading of the Scriptures, the singing of praise, and 
prayer. So deeply was he impressed with the genu- 
ineness of the movement, that on his return to the 
lodgings, we all prayed that in our native town God 
would bless the people as largely as He had done in 
this place. 

“On Sabbath we went to church. The minister, 
Rev. Dr. Mitchell, was ill, anda Mr. Coventry occupied 
the pulpit. How we enjoyed that service! The 
Holy Spirit was evidently working His gracious work 
amongst the people. After the service was over, we 
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got into conversation with some of the people. 
Among them was a servant of Mr. Gordon of Park- 
hill. She reported when she got home, that three 
young men were in the village inquiring about the 
Revival. Mr. Gordon sent us an invitation to have 
dinner with him, and we went. He told us about his 
own conversion, and gave us a description of the 
work in Ferryden. It baffled description. The 
minister had been completely upset with it. Those 
who had received the Light did their best for those 
who were in distress. His own wife, who had been 
reared at a minister's knee, found that she needed to 
undergo a change. After struggling for a time with 
conviction of sin, she gained peace and proved a very 
successful help to others. 

“The young men left Ferryden greatly strengthened 
and helped by all they had heard and seen of the 
movement. When they arrived home there were 
friends eagerly awaiting their arrival. 

“The Rev. Mr. Thomson was deeply sympathetic 
towards the movement, and he induced one of these 
young fellows to tell his people all that they had seen 
and heard. The story produced a profound impres- 
sion. Several conversions took place as a result, and 
from that time dated a more forward moving of 
spiritual power. These conversions became more 
numerous both in town and country. There was no 
difficulty in getting people together to hear the Word, 
even amidst the very bitter hostility to this movement 
which often came from church-goers. Yet the work 
went on, and many of these were brought into a closer 
walk with God. Young converts hada very trying 
ordeal to pass through, all manner of Scriptural diffi- 
culties were magnified, still they proved faithful through 
it all. 

‘It has often been stated, by those who should have 
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known better, that this movement was not genuine : 


and that many had gone back. My own experience 
all through these fifty years proves that some of our 
best ministers and office-bearers and Christian workers 
are the results and fruit of that time. Some, I know, 
did backslide, but were afterwards restored, and many 
have remained faithful all these years, and are filling 
important offices in the church. In not a few con- 
gregations, they are the very heart and soul of the 
spiritual life therein, and many a minister would find 
his work far more uphill than it is, if it were not for 
their spiritual power and influence. 

“From my survey of these years, I find that those 


’ known to me and others, who turned out to be the 
greatest hindrances to the onward progress of the 
| church, were really those who were under_the_con- 


viction_of sin, but who-never came through 1] “the ne new 


| birth. These have crept into the Church, aiid 
' Strangled its efforts with their worldliness and un- 


believing acts towards true and vital godliness.” 


Ro G, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE REVIVAL OF '59 AND THE 
SIXTIES 


**On the second Sabbath of August, 1861, six young 
men companions met at the entrance to a village in 
the suburbs of Aberdeen, about six o'clock in the 
evening, to go for their usual Sabbath evening walk. 
We walked into the city and down Union Street to 
the castle cross. At the corner of King Street, in 
front of the North of Scotland Bank, we stopped to 
consult as to where we were to go that evening. 
Some of us were for going to the ‘ Auld Brig o’ Bal- 
gownie,’ but the others were for retracing their steps 
and going to the Bridge of Dee. As we stood there 
debating for some time which it was to be, we saw 
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the people flocking down Justice Street, and some 
one asked where they were going, when I answered 
that there was to be a Revival meeting on the links 
that evening, and proposed that we should follow the 


crowd to the links, see what the Revivalists did, / 


hear what they had to say, and have a laugh at them 
—it would be a fine lark! That proposal, however, 
did not commend itself to all, and so we separated, 
three of us going off to the Revival meeting on the _ 
links, and the other three going off on their walk to’ 
the Bridge of Dee, and so we practically separated | 
for life, as for the rest of our lives our ways lay oat 
apart. One of the three who left us died a few years \ 
after in America, the other two died last year, one in 
South Africa and the other in Aberdeen ; but I never 
heard of any of them having been brought into the 
Kingdom. 

‘‘We three went on the links, and found, when we 
got there, a very large gathering of people sitting on 
the southern face of the ‘ Broadhill’. They were 
being addressed from a platform erected at the foot of 
the hill. The late Col. Davidson of Edinburgh was 
chairman of the meeting, and as we drew near, the 
late Duncan Matheson was addressing it from the 
text, “Fhe harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved’ (Jer. viii. 20). That text was as 
an arrow to my soul, and I said to myself: ‘ No, I 
am not saved, and if I were to die to-night I would 
go to hell and be lost for ever; but I won't, and 
there and then, I had the grace given me which en- 
abled me to decide to cast in my lot with the Re- 
vivalists, and the whole current of my life was 
changed, and so one, at least, who went ‘to mock 
remained to pray’. 

“ After some time, my companions having got tired 
of the preaching, proposed that we should go; but I 
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said I meant to remain. They waited a little longer, 
and then again proposed that we should go ; but again 
I said I was to remain. They both looked at me in 
amazement, and then at each other—I think they 
must have imagined that I had taken leave of my 
senses—and after that they went away. That deter- 
mination to remain, which I was enabled to make, I 
believe, humanly speaking, saved me ; for had I left 
with them I might never have got another chance. 
The Spirit had been striving with me for weeks and 
months, and I had been resisting the Spirit and fight- 
ing against His strivings. A little more in the way 
of resistance, and He might have left me, and the sen- 
tence might have gone forth : ‘ He is joined to idols, let 
him alone’. The sudden death of a fellow-workman, 
who had been killed, and the remark of another, after 
we had carried home the dead body, had set my con- 
science working. I had days of distress and nights 
of agony from the lashings of an awakened conscience, 
while the fear of death haunted me by day, and the 
horror of hell scared me in dreams by night. I fre- 
quently awoke drenched in perspiration, and that went 
on for weeks and months, until I was so weakened as 
to be unable to continue at work, had to see the doctor, 
take medicine, and go to the country for a time. I 
had recovered somewhat physically, but my mind and 
conscience were still restless, and I was trying to 
quieten the one and stifle the other by gaiety, godless- 
ness, and frivolity, when I was startled and arrested 
by that message on the links. 

“After the meeting broke up, the crowd marched 
from the links to the Free North Church singing, 
‘In the Christian's Home in Glory,’ and I marched 
along with it to the church and went in. A young 
man came and spoke to me, but his remarks were not 
very helpful, however well intended, and as no one 
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else came near me, I left for home about ten o’clock, 
or rather for my lodgings, which was all the home I 
had then, and for the following nine years. As I was 
very much later than usual, I was asked where I had 
been, and when I answered that I had been at a Re- 
vival meeting and in the North Church, they stared 
at me in blank astonishment ; for the North Church 
had become so notorious, that people were terrified to 
go to it in case they might get converted! | had to 
retire to rest, but not to sleep ; for I had determined — 
that I would neither give sleep to my eyes, nor 
slumber to my eyelids until 1 was at peace with God— 
lest I should sleep the sleep of death—and that was 
settled before the morning. The text that brought 
peace to my soul was : ‘Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins are forgiven thee’. I was a long time before I 
knew where that text was to be found or was even 
quite certain that it was a text, until I came upon it 
in my daily Bible reading. 

“The: following morning was the first in my life 
begun with prayer, and partly from that fact, partly 
because my heart was so full of new-born joy, and I 
had so much and so many things to pray about, I } 
continued so long at prayer, that when I got to the | We 
works I found I was a whole hour behind! My { 
closet that morning was a primitive one, it was the 
small outhouse in which the coals and various other 
commodities were kept ; but my surroundings did not 
disturb me, and such-like places—outhouses, pattern- 
lofts, hillsides, and sandpits—were often afterwards 
antechambers of the King’s Palace. 

“ So full of new-born happiness was I, that I wanted 
to tell everybody about it. I wished to tell my fellow- | 
workmen what I had found; but the reception I met 
with rather damped my new-born zeal. | had been 
seen at the Revival meeting on the links the previous 
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night, and so it was at once reported that I had turned 
Revivalist, which was the signal for the commencement 
of the most senseless and relentless persecution from 
which I had to suffer for over a year. At times it 
was very hard indeed to bear, the more so, as I felt 
I had done, and was doing, nothing to deserve it. It 
was not merely sneering and jeering at religion and 
all religious profession, and the most shameless pro- 
fanity ; but it was almost indescribable persecution. 
For example, one day a big, lazy, hulking fellow seized 
hold of me, placed me in a hammer, tied me in it, and 
then placed it on the top of a chauffer in which a fire 
was burning, amid the jeers and laughter of our shop- 
mates, who said as I was not going to taste hell-fire 
in the next world, I ought to have a taste of fire in this 
one! And yet the man who treated me in that way 
was a church-member! They were among the most 
| graceless, godless, profane, and drunken class of work- 
‘men I have ever known. But for one of my shopmates 
taking pity on me, and daring the anger of the others 
by lifting me off the chauffer, I certainly would have 
been badly burned, as it was my clothes were. That 
is but an example of what many young converts had 
to suffer at the hands of godless shopmates, because 
they dared to turn from a sinful life to serve God. 
The persecution in my case was so severe, relentless, 
and continued, that one day I was on the point of 
taking down my jacket, leaving, and giving up the 
contest ; but I was kept from doing so by the thought 
of what a disgrace to the Cause it would be for me 
to show the white feather in front of the enemy by 
retiring. And just as the darkest and coldest hour of 
the night is said to be just before the dawn, so the 
persecution gradually died down from that day, and 
I was none the worse for it all, but perhaps all the 
better, and I afterwards became the trusted friend 
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and treasurer of my poor infatuated shopmates, when 
they wanted to save their money from the publican to 
get new clothes, or a winter great-coat ! 

‘ Although things were made very hot for me in the 
workshop for a long time, when the hour of release 
came, and I was free, ‘being let go, I went tomy own 
company, my own friends, and my own congenial 
pleasures. These, along with my books — Hoge's 
‘Way of Life, Dwight’s ‘Theology,’ D’Aubigne’s 
‘History of the Reformation,’ Spurgeon’s ‘Sermons,’ 
Owen on ‘Indwelling Sin,’ Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ 
McCheyne’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ Hedley Vicars,’ Ruther- 
ford’s ‘ Letters,’ and some of John Ruskin’s ‘ Works,’ 
along with the ‘Herald of Mercy,’ the ‘British 
Messenger,’ and the ‘ Missionary Chronicle ’—more 
than made up for all else, and helped greatly to build 
me up and establish me in the faith, for they en- 
lightened my mind, enlarged my heart, widened my 
sympathies, and deepened and strengthened my faith. 

‘“‘Oné of the most marked features of the young con- 
verts of those Revival days was the way they took 
~ to prayer and Christian work of all kinds, just as young 
ducks take to water. I joined the ‘Lads Prayer 
Meeting,’ we formed a Y.M.C.A. at Dee Village, 
a Saturday evening Prayer Meeting, a Thursday 
evening Evangelistic Meeting, which we got some 
of the warmest-hearted and most sympathetic of the 
ministers to address. We had also a meeting on the 
Sabbath evening, after the Sabbath School had been 
dismissed, and during the summer months we had 
an open-air meeting for half an hour on the Village 
Green previous to it. The late Rev. John (after- 
wards Dr.) Emslie of Canterbury, New Zealand, was 
our greatest helper with those meetings at Dee Vil- 
lage ; but we also got much help from the late Revs. 
Donald Grant, R. Boyd, C. Sinclair—then of the 
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Gaelic Church, Aberdeen, afterwards of Invergordon 
—and once we had Dr. Mackay, afterwards of Hull. 
“T afterwards joined a Missionary Association, 


which met at six o’clock on Saturday evening in the 


vestry of George Street Congregational Church, then 
the A. Y.M.C.A., and afterwards a Literary Associa- 
tion for which I wrote my first essay, on the life of 
Francis Xavier, and then one on the life of Dr. Carey. 
These, with evening classes, open-air preaching, 
Sabbath School teaching, and cottage meetings kept 
my heart, head, and hands at work at the hardest. 
Open-air preaching and cottage meetings were at their 
best in those Revival days, and did a great amount of 
good, and were very helpful and educative to both 
speakers and hearers. The Sabbaths were days to 
be remembered with thankfulness and joy by many 
to this day. My own were spent very much like 
those of the converts of those days, I expect. They 
began with private devotions, Bible reading, and a 
sermon of Spurgeon’s. After breakfast there was the 
Marywell Street Sabbath morning meeting, 9.30 to 
10.30 a.m., where we always had a fine address from 
the late Dr. David (afterwards Principal) Brown. 
The church followed at eleven o'clock, when most of 
us were sure of hearing a good expository lecture, 
or an equally good sermon. Between the services 
there was for some the visiting of the sick, or the aged 
and infirm to be done. Then the Mission Sabbath 
School, from 2.30 to 4 o'clock. After tea the evening 
Mission Sabbath School, from 6 to 7.30 p.m., after 
which, during the summer months, the open-air 
meeting on the Village Green, then the regular 
Sabbath evening meeting at 8 o'clock. Or there 
was a cottage meeting, sometimes two, after the 
Sabbath School, during the winter. There were al- 
most always two, or three, and even four cottage 
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meetings to address during the week, and I have had 
as many as seven to address during one week, while 
others had more than that even! I generally chose a 
text after breakfast, thought over it during the day, 
while at work, and then went and spoke on it at the 
meeting in the evening. I am not quite sure that we 
always stuck very closely to our texts, or that we did 
very much in the way of opening them up, or of throw- 
ing much new light on them. I am afraid our texts 
were often only the points from which we started, not 
the centres round which our thoughts revolved; but 
we did our best, and the best preachers could do no 
more, and what we said was from the heart, and with 
a sincerity and fervour that carried it to the hearts of 
the hearers. 

‘The sermons, expositions, and addresses we heard 
in those Revival days were fresh, suggestive, stimu- 
lating, and upbuilding to a degree, being, as they 
almost always were, richly doctrinal and evangelical. 
The moral earnestness, spiritual fervour, and unction 
with which they were generally delivered were of the 
most marked and impressive nature. So very differ- / 
ent from the miniature moral essays and cold-blooded 
topical sermonettes so common now-a-days ; full of | 
‘toothless generalities ' that touch no one. Sermon- 
ettes that ‘entertain and please, but leave the sinner’s 
conscience completely at its ease’. We heard no- 
thing in those days of ‘undue emphasis on sin,’ it 
was too great a reality to the awakened conscience 
then, and the weight of its guilt was felt too heavily 
on the soul for trifling with it. 

“ Some of the meetings of those Revival days could 
never be forgotten. Not only the great meetings in 
the park at Huntly Lodge, or on the links at Aber- 
deen, but many of the much smaller meetings. I 
remember one very extraordinary meeting at Dee 
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Village. It was the Thursday Evening Evangelistic _ 
Service, for which I -had to provide the speakers, and _ 


I had got the late Rev. J. C. (afterwards Dr.) Mac- 
phail to come to address it. The school-house was 
packed to its very utmost capacity. We sang four 
verses of a Psalm, Mr. Macphail read a portion of a 
chapter of the Gospel according to Luke, engaged in 
prayer, and then gave out other four verses of a Psalm 
to be sung, and when that was finished, he gave out 
“his text; but he never got beyond that, never got 
i his mouth opened in the way of addressing those pre- 
\ sent, for the entire meeting broke down! The sound 
of weeping and sobbing was so loud, that no ordin- 
‘ary speaking could have been heard. There were 
‘old grey-headed men and women, young men and 
maidens, weeping and sobbing as if their hearts would 
- break with sorrow, in agony of soul under conviction 
of sin and the weight of guilt. The feeling of so- 
lemnity was almost overpowering ; for the realization 
of the presence of the Spirit of God was such as to 
overawe us so much, that we did not dare to speak 
except in whispers, as we tried to point those in agony 
of soul to the Saviour. You could have no more 
doubted the presence of the Spirit of God than you 
could have doubted your own existence. 


Macphail pronounced the benediction three times 
before we could get the people to leave, and many 
left in the deepest distress of soul. On the way home 
Mr. Macphail said: ‘I have never been in a meeting 
like that before’; neither had I, nor have I ever been 
in one like it since. Friends have told me of meetings 
of a similar kind, at which they had been present in 
those days, when the presence of the Spirit of God 
was felt to an almost overwhelming degree.” 


R. J. 


UNRATE LENT 


“The meeting lasted from 8 to 11 o'clock, and Mr. 
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CHAPTER LV 


N early disciple writes -—— : ; 
AN ‘‘T am one who experienced a great and. 
happy change in my religious views at that « 

time (1859), under the lecturing of the late Mr. Regi- 
nald Radcliffe ; and although I do not care to speak 
to people about my religious experiences, it may, 
under the circumstances, be only right that I should 
communicate the following items of information to you. = _ 

‘‘ My parents were most exemplary, religious people. . ee 
I was fond of all manly sports, such as fishing, shoot- 
ing, and fighting with the loons while at school, etc.,» 
still, so far as every form of religion and morality was 
concerned, I think I kept my life unblemished. [| at- 
tended church regularly, morning and evening, on 
the Sabbath; was a Sabbath-school teacher; at- “th 
tended the prayer meetings—conducted principally . | 
by my father, who was one of the most sterling and * 
respected men that ever lived—was an enthusiastic 
member of the Free Church, etc., and had a sort of _ 
secret idea that my conduct in life was such as to 
“merit salvation. 

“‘T was educated at the Gymnasiun, Old Aberdeen, ae. 
and Marischal College, and one evening in 1859, be 
ing then nineteen years of age and in business, | 
went into a church in George Street, Aberdeen, in 
order to hear the Revivalist, who happened that night 
to be Mr. Reginald Radcliffe. There were very few 
in the church ; I had a whole pew to myself, I think. 
His subject was ‘Self-righteousness,’ and a terribly 
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searching discourse it was. He seemed to condemn 
everything I had thaught sacred. Everything holy, 
just, good, and even the Bible, and to substitute for 
all such—Jzsus Curist, the Destenct Second Person 
of the Godhead. 

““T went to that meeting out of curiosity, and with 
the conviction that I was living a life that merited 
salvation, that I had a far better knowledge of the 
Christian religion than most people possessed, and I 
felt very angry indeed, while I listened to Mr. Rad- 
cliffe earnestly and eloquently condemning out and 
out everything that I thought meritorious, and sub- 
stituting for all—Jesus Curist! That night I went 

\ home and went to bed very angry at a man having 
spoken such blasphemy about everything good, but 
I could not sleep. There was something within me, 
istruggling with me (I did not realize what it was then, 
but I know now), prop after prop on which I had been 
resting went down, and last of all my faith and the 
Bible went, and all my fancied merit was reduced to 

‘ nothing. That feeling remained only for a short time, 
| but it was like death while it lasted. I seemed to have 
| fallen from a great height, but in the end my feet 
rested on a rock, and that rock was Jesus Christ, the 
| Distinct Second Person of the Godhead. Not God 
the Father, or God the Holy Spirit, but on the dis- 
tinct Second Person of the Godhead. _ I felt my salva- 
tion now rested not on my righteousness, nor on my 
hold on Christ, but alone on Christ the Almighty 
holding me, and I had, and shall have, no fear of what 
the result must be. The bargain was struck. What 
a glorious completeness! What a purity of love, so 
much so, that for many months, when not engaged 
in business, I could think or speak about nothing but 
Jesus, to the complete exclusion of the First and 
Third Persons of the Godhead, and any sermon, 
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hymn, or Psalm, which did not point directly to 
Christ and glorify Him, was objectionable to me; 
but as time passed on I gradually realized the marvel- 
lous love of God the Father and God the Holy Spirit. 
And although no human reason can reach or explain 
the Three-In-One, ‘ The same in substance and equal 
in power and glory,’ still, I now thoroughly realized 
that all are absolutely necessary, and I greatly re- 
joiced in the marvellous revelation in the Bible, quite 
beyond man’s reason. Glory be to God for such 
revelation to man! ; 
“Well, after fifty years’ experience, I feel convinced 
that some of our clergy and teachers give a most in- 
distinct pronouncement to an inquiring soul. They 
should make it quite clear, that it is with the Second, 
and not with the First or the Third Person of the 
Godhead that an anxious inquiring soul has to deal 
first, and on that Rock alone build their faith and 
Christian character. Christ alone being the Rock 
on which they can rest for salvation. Well, but what 
is the use of me telling you all this, telling my own 
experience only, which I don't think I have ever 
told to anyone else, except to my dear mother and 
my respected father? It is to let you know that for 
fifty years I have been a most unprofitable servant. 
Building on ‘That Rock’ something like “wood, hay, 
stubble,’ and not ‘gold, silver, precious stones eur A 
don’t think I have lived any better a life since my 
conversion than I did before it. I do not possess 
any of those natural graces which many non-Christian 
people possess. I often think I am everything that 
is vile in thought, word, and action, and that Jesus 
must often be very much ashamed of me. My place 
ought to be a far back seat at a religious meeting, 
possibly a door-keeper. Still, I am a Christian, and 
can say: Jesus, ‘Thou Who knowest all things, 
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knowest that I love Thee’. In business, in public 
meetings, in all manly sports, and in meeting with 
Christian and non-Christian people in doing business, 
or in a happy, social manner I enjoy myself. I enjoy 
these things as much as I did before my conversion— 
possibly I ought not, but I do. My fear is, lest they 
might think me a hypocrite, and I am a coward at 
times in my own estimation for not standing up for 
Christ. I am sure you must feel tired reading this long 
letter ; but I hope I ‘have convinced you, that Iam by 
no means one of the brilliant gems in my blessed 
Master's crown, which I fear you thought I was, when 
you kindly asked me to come to the platform at the 
Jubilee Public Meeting. At the same time I would 
despise myself, if I should act the coward, and not ac- 
knowledge the benefit I derived from Mr. Radcliffe’s 
discourse that evening in 1859. It was a benefit to me, 
vital, tremendous, permanent, and I feel that eternity 
depends on the result of that discourse. I shall never 
forget that night so long as I live, and although, on 
close examination, I find that self-righteousness does 
at times insinuate itself into my religious life, still, I 
think I can truly say, that ever since that awful night, 
my whole confidence is placed in Christ aoe, and will 
be to the end. My sorrow is that I am and have 
been such a very unworthy servant of my Lord and 
Master.” 
J Beat. 

Another “early disciple” writes -—— 

“Tt is with pleasure that I send you some items in 
connexion with the Revival of 1859. I was then stay- 
ing in my native parish of Deskford, where numbers 
were greatly blessed. In November, 1859, the late 
Sergeant Hector Macpherson came from Huntly, and 
had services for a week in the Free Church, where 
souls were saved. Our minister, the late Rev. Mr. 
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Kerr of Deskford Free Church, took part in the Re- 


vival, and held many Revival services in our own 
church, and throughout the district, with the result 
_ that many were brought into the Kingdom. 

“In March, 1860, we got the late Mr. Turner of 
Peterhead to come and have services in our church 
every night for a week, and we had very large gather- 
ings from our own and the surrounding districts. 
There were many anxious souls, and not a few pro- 
fessed to have found Christ, but some denied the 
Spirit’s work and resisted His influence, yet even 
some of them were afterwards led to see the way of 
life. The most of those who were blessed then 
have gone home, some of them had very bright 
death-beds, and an abundant entrance into the 
Kingdom. 

“While young I was taught to live well, read my 
Bible, say my prayers, and go to church ; but although 
I acted so far in a religious way, I did not look to 
Christ as a poor sinner and depend on Him alone for 
salvation, and hence until November, 1859, I could 
not say that I had Christ. In December, 1857, I 
was chosen an elder of the church, and although I 
did not see that I had Christ, yet as four generations 
of my forefathers had been elders, my proud spirit led 
me to accept office. Still, | was becoming more and 
more troubled about the state of my soul, until on 
Monday night, 7 November, 1859, while [ was on 
my knees at family prayer, the Lord filled my heart 
with the joy and peace of believing, and I then saw 
that I had to look to Jesus Christ as a:poor sinner, 
and trust and lean upon Him alone for salvation. I 
rose from my knees full of joy, and said to my wife: 
“The Lord bless you, my dear, I have found Christ ef 
Some of my fellow-elders found Christ at that time 
also, who have since gone Home, and I am the only 
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one alive who was then an elder in Deskford Free 
Church. 

“Some time aftér the Revival, when parting with 
an evangelist he said to me: ‘ Bathe in the love of 
Christ’. I never forgot that remark, and now | feel 
that if I had only bathed more in the love of Christ, 
my long life would have been much more to the glory 
of God.” 

J. M. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 59 REVIVAL 


Another says :— 

“| received a letter some years ago from a gentle- 
man whose home was then in New Jersey, and who 
lived in the parish of Huntly in the fifties. This 
letter contained an account of how the Revival began 
in this part of the county. He had come to it from 
a place which was full of spiritual life, and seeing no. 
signs of anything but death anywhere he determined 
to attempt something which would stir up slumbering 
Christians, if indeed any such could be found. There 
was an old man in the neighbourhood who was. 
reported to be a Christian. To him he went one 
evening after work was over, and received a very 
hearty welcome. After he had heard his errand, 
that he desired to rouse sleeping Christians and 
rescue the perishing, the old man put at his disposal 
the ‘room’ end of his house once a week or oftener 
if required. 

“The first meeting was fixed for the following 
Monday. The company consisted of the old man, 
Sandison by name, a widower, his daughter, who kept 
house for him and was a follower of Jesus, and the 
friend who originated the proposal. They pleaded the. 
promise which is given to the two or three and realized 
that God had fulfilled it in abundant measure. Their: 
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souls were refreshed and they felt afresh how sweet it 
was to be closed in with God. They resolved to meet 
in the same place next week, and each one was to try 
to bring a friend. So they did. The numbers in- 
creased, and the interest grew. Some who were 
hardly known to be Christians came out openly on 
the Lord’s side, and several young men were brought 
through deep conviction of sin to receive Jesus as 
their Substitute and Saviour. The great day will 
declare the outcome of that humble beginning. 

‘‘ Meetings of a similar kind were begun and carried 
on in various other houses in the district. The late 
good Duchess of Gordon heard of the good work being 
done in Kinnoir, and sent Duncan Matheson, Hector 
Macpherson, John More, a butler in her service, 
and several others. The Lord was pleased to honour 
His word through them. The Duchess also sent 
some of her favourite preachers on Sunday afternoons. 
So this work went quietly on until the news reached 
us of the Revival in America and Ireland. 

“Dr, Williamson was our minister in Huntly at 
that time. He went to see and hear for himself what 
the Lord was doing across the Channel. All the 
more readily because he was an Irishman. He re- 
turned full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and told a 
wonderful story, how God was doing great things in 
Ireland. He urged that if we would wait on Him 
and ask Him He would do as great if not greater 
thingsamong us. Being full of love and zeal himself, 
he soon gathered a band about him of earnest Christian 
men and women. These did wait on God and would 
take no denial. Young men, and especially young 
women, began to think and to question whether all 
was right with them for eternity. The deep sense of 
sin which was a feature of that Revival took a strong 
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grip of them; they could not rest until they found 
peace in Jesus. 

“The work spread like ‘a fever. When one ina 
family was led to the Saviour it often followed that 
all the other members were also brought in. Then 
they would rejoice together and sing 


There'll be no parting there. 


“Tt was really a work of God, and left a mark which 
is to be seen in Huntly and the district round until 
this day. I heard an old minister say once, that there 
had never been a Revival like it, and he was doubtful 
if ever its like would be seen again. Through the 
influence of the Duchess men like Radcliffe, Brownlow 
North, James Turner, Grant of Arndilly, and Rev. 
G. Campbell of Aberdeen were brought to Huntly. 
Meetings were held every evening. The word was 
preached with power. The town and country were 
moved. It was felt that Jesus was passing by and 
that He might not pass that way again. Nearly 
everybody wanted to see Him Who had given pardon 
and peace to so many. There seemed to be some- 
thing in the air. You could not be in any person’s 
company for five minutes on end without hearing 
some remark about the soul—‘What’s the news?’ 
‘Have you found Christ?’ ‘Are you saved?’ ‘Are 
you entered into the joy ?’ or such-like. It was often 
said that souls were flocking to Christ as the doves to 
their windows. Men kept on saying ‘ Still there is 
room’. ‘Come, O come, Jesus is waiting for you.’ 


Let not conscience make you linger, 
Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 

All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him. 


“All our community was deeply moved. Many 
young men and women who had closed with Christ's 
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offer of mercy, under the impulse of first love, held 
meetings for Bible reading and prayer among them- 
selves, As many as twenty would gather for this 
purpose. Sometimes one or more of the young men 
would say a few helpful words, often timidly but to 
the point. 

“About this time the Duchess intimated that she 
desired to do something more for the district where I 
lived, as we were somewhat isolated from any church, 
and she thought that the Lord had a purpose of 
mercy for a number of men and women in this out- 
of-the-way place. At her own expense, she built a 
wooden church for us, which was opened in June, 1860, 
by our minister, Dr. Williamson. The good done in 
that small church will only be known when the books 
are opened. Mr. Gray, now Dr. Gray of Rome, was 
our first missionary. I remember well his earnestness. 
Sometimes in prayer he seemed to have forgotten 
that he was upon earth. He was in the secret place 
and took. us all there with him. How sweet is the 
memory of those times, and how pleasant to bring 
back to memory the kindred spirits who were then 
with us, but who are now in the glory land! 

“Mr. Gray’s successor was Mr. Alexander Whyte, 
now Principal Whyte of Edinburgh. — If I were to 
tell all about his work in this place I fear it would} 
weary you. He used to say, that he came here from! 
the cold university, and was received by a band of. 
young men full of love to Christ and zeal for His » 
cause. At any rate, the fire caught hold of our new ' 
missionary, who was at that time an arts student, and 
he was soon ina blaze of love to Jesus. Through 
his admirable talents God’s word came home to the 
hearts of the unconverted with irresistible power. 
Many came long distances to hear him. The word 
reached them, and though the first effect was deep 
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grief, Jesus was among us to heal and the result was 
great rejoicing. ; 

“Our little church was always full. After the 
usual service an after meeting was held, and hardly 
any dared to go away in case it might be the last op- 
portunity. Our preacher would say : ‘If any of you 
have the least conviction of sin, do not leave with- 
out closing with Christ. He is here to receive you. 
Yield to Him just as you are. Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and you will find pardon and peace.’ It 
seemed as if God were moving about among us. 
There was among us a joy exceeding any earthly joy, 
because it was the joy of the Lord. When the meet- 
ing closed those who had not found rest would hang 
about the doors, lest God’s Spirit would leave them. 
The word was put to us that way—we must make 
haste. In that Revival, however, those who were 
not saved were the exception. Mr. Whyte has told 
me often that these meetings had made him what he 
has been ever since. Many miracles of grace were 
wrought. Some were brought from death to life in the 
twinkling of aneye. One cannot estimate how much 
they are indebted to God for the privilege of living 
in such a time, and for still living in the power of it. 

‘“‘T must also say something about the Castle park 
meetings originated by the Duchess of Gordon. She 
brought many of the best preachers, ministers, and lay- 
men from all parts of Scotland, among them military 
friends of her own. ‘There wasa principal platform at 
which addresses were delivered, and several marquees 
in other parts of the park. Some of these would be 
for those who met for prayer, others for those dealing 
with anxious inquirers. To these latter there were 
always some leaving the large meeting, and making 
their way with bowed head and burdened heart to 
meet with the experienced Christians there. 
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‘Those days were to many heaven upon earth. 
The first gathering was about 9 o'clock, generally for 
prayer in the Congregational Church. The building 
was always full. It was an hour of delightful in- 
tercourse with God, thanking Him for His past favours 
and praying for His manifest presence and power 
throughout the day. The next meeting was held at 
to o'clock in a large marquee in the park, and was 
presided over by Mr. Williamson. We would sing a 
hymn— 

In the Christian’s home in glory, 
There remains a land of rest. 


It was sung with heart and voice, the echoes of it 
reaching through the air to the Throne of God. Then 
requests for prayer were read, those of mothers for 
their husbands and families, some for wayward erring 
ones, some wishing to praise God for pardon and de- 
liverance. Prayer was offered by gentlemen in the 
audience. God was real, Heaven and Hell were 
realities, and we felt that we were on the way to the 
one or the other. Then would follow the singing of 
another hymn like— 

When I stand before the Throne, 

Dressed in beauty not mine own, 


Then, Lord, shall I fully know— 
Not till then, how much I owe. 


We adjourned to the front of the large platform, 
where thousands were gathered together, waiting with 
much expectancy. Prayer was offered, generally by a 
military man. Duncan Matheson with his strong voice 
gave out the intimations for the day, the tents where 
various meetings were to be held, where people were 
to be supplied with refreshments, where those who 
desired to stay all night would find comfortable lodg- 
ings, and where a booklet by Mr. Reid, the ‘ Blood: 


of Jesus, could be procured, 
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“Then the work of the day began in earnest. Ad- 
dresses, all truly evangelical, given by men from vari- 
ous places, men whose work had been owned of God, 
such as Mr. Howie and Mr. Riddell from Dundee. 
The ‘ Briggate Flesher’ was a great attraction. He 
had lost an eye, which made him peculiar in appear- 
ance. He told the story of his sinful life, how he 
went into all kinds of vice, and how he vexed his 
‘auld mither,’ who was a Christian. He would not 
heed her counsel, but took the devil’s advice. All the 
time God had him in view as a trophy of His grace. 
Between the services in the Wynd Church, several 
men, new converts, went round the district delivering 
tracts, and inviting all to the open-air gathering at two 
o'clock. Then from a stone pulpit, almost over the 
church door, the minister preached, while the people 
stood on the street, or looked out from the windows. 
Thither the spirit of God led him. He was brought 
under the power of the Word, made to see his sinful 
life, and what the end would be if he did not repent. 
After a struggle, which he graphically described, he 
submitted to Jesus as his Saviour. As long as he 
lived, as far as I know, he lived a life which showed 
that the change was of God. His story, told in his 
own way, brought the tears down many cheeks in the 
Castle park, showing, as it did, that no sinner was too 
vile to be saved. 

“While the various addresses were going on, the 


_anxious were being dealt with in the tents set apart 


prostincreaeeF 


for the purpose, and so the work went on from morn- 
ing to night. Many who began the day with a 
burden of sin, went home in the evening rejoicing 
in the liberty and joy of those who yield to God. 
There were many cases of remarkable conversions. 
In an interval between the addresses at the platform, 
the Rev. John Murker of Banff, a veteran in the 
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cause of Christ, gathered all the young men round 
him and had grand times with them. When the 
park meeting dispersed, leading men would be found 
addressing great audiences on the Square. The 
people would hardly leave the town. On the way to 
the station they sang hymns, and when they were 
seated in the carriages they engaged in praise and 
prayer. What gatherings they were! The majority 
of them now in the presence of the Lord praising 
Him there! 

“T might also tell of meetings which were held in 
other districts, and the good work done in them. 
Jesus saw of the travail of His soul, and there was 
joy in the presence of the angels. Mr. Williamson, 
Duncan Matheson, and others, went from village to 
village and from town to town for a week on end lift- 
ing up Jesus Christ. Many were drawn to Him. 
The Spirit was working everywhere in the hearts of 
men. Truly it wasa reaping time.” 
ian 

Yet another writes -— 

“Tn the closing months of 1858 many friends in 
Aberdeen were longing and praying for times of 
blessing ; and the Great Revival in America, England, 
Ireland, and some parts of Scotland, was the constant 
theme of their conversation. Prayer meetings were 
held in different parts of the city, and great expecta- 
tions cherished. In the beginning of 1859 an abund- 
ant answer was given by a wave of blessing, which 
covered the whole city. Churches and halls were 
crowded, hundreds waiting till all the hours of the 
night to be spoken to. In the shops even, customers 
were asking the way of salvation, after they had made 
their purchases. It was quite common to see people 
reading their Bibles in the railway carriages, and even 
on the streets. | 
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“The people of God were full of love, joy, and peace, | 
and of longing desire to see others as they themselves | 
were. There were no organs in use, no solos, but 
psalms and hymns only, sung heartily by the whole 
congregation. Being a young man in a draper’s shop 
at this time, a shop-mate asked my companion and 
myself to go to hear Reginald Radcliffe of Liverpool, 
in Greyfriars Parish Church, and we consented. A 
few nights afterwards we followed him to the Free 
Bon-Accord Church, then in Union Terrace, and 
at the close of the meeting Mr. George Ross (now 
of Paisley) took us into the vestry,.and Mr. Radcliffe 
opened his Bible at Romans x. 9, and we both of us 
got the light that night by His grace. This same 
text was blessed to many more. 

‘We young men held prayer and cottage meetings 
in many parts of the city, and in the country districts, 
giving short, earnest, Gospel addresses, and at the 
close of the meetings many remained behind to be 
spoken with and pointed to the Saviour, some weep- 
ing and in great agony of soul feeling the guilt of their 
sins. Precious times for prayer were spent in the 
house of Mr. Brand in Dee Place, and some all-night 
meetings for prayer were held in Rubislaw Quarries! 
One night a few of us gave tracts at the door of the 
old Theatre in Marischal Street, ten posted up bills 
with texts on them at various places, and we finished 
up by holding a prayer meeting at the Pier-head 
about eleven o'clock. A short account of that even- 
ing’s doings was sent to a religious paper, and three 
years after I had the joy of meeting a young man to 
whom the reading of that article in Dundee was 
blessed. One Sabbath morning Mr. Radcliffe sent 
three of us to Skene, nine miles from Aberdeen, to 
bring Mr. Ireland, the F.C. minister of Skene, to tell 
a gathering of people in the Music Hall about the 
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work of God in Ireland, where he had recently been. 
Thousands crowded the hall that night, and the side 
rooms were filled at the close of the meeting with 
anxious souls. For years after the great public meet- 
ings had ended, Dr. David Brown—afterwards Prin- 
cipal Brown of the F.C. Divinity Hall, Aberdeen— 
did much to build up the young converts in their most 
holy faith, by holding a meeting for an hour every 
Sabbath morning at half-past nine o'clock in Mary- 
well Street School, which he himselfaddressed. This 
meeting was always crowded, and did much to confirm 
and strengthen the young converts. 

“The first place opened in Aberdeen to Mr. Rad- 
cliffe was Albion Street Congregational Church, 
where John (afterwards Dr.) Duncan was minister. 
Rev. James Smith, minister of Greyfriars Parish 
Church, received Mr. Radcliffe, and many great 
meetings were held there. Rev. J. C. (afterwards 
Dr.) Macphail of the Free East Church, and Rev. C. 
Ross of: Free Bon-Accord, opened their churches to 
the evangelist. But, perhaps, no church in the city 
was so greatly blessed as the Free North Church, 
where the Rev. George Campbell was the active 
minister. It was generally crowded, night after 
night for weeks on end, hundreds remaining behind 
to be spoken with, and those after-meetings often 
lasting until one and even two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In the hall in Fisher's Square, Footdee, in 
other halls and schoolrooms, and in the houses of the 
people the work went on nightly, sometimes nearly all 
night, and in some cases the people were struck down 
and lay for long periods prostrate on the floor. Mr. 
Donald Ross, evangelist, afterwards of the East 
Coast Mission, worked well in these east-end 
quarters, and Mr. Turner of Peterhead was much 
blessed along the East Coast, mainly among the 
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population of the fishing towns and villages, and did 
really a great work among them. In addition to 
those already mentioned, Professors Martin and 
‘Smeaton greatly helped the movement, as did also 
Mr. Bain of Pitcaple, Mr. Ireland of Skene, Mr. 
Craven of Newhills, Mr. Forbes of Drumblade, and 
others. 

“ Let me mention some of the principal agents used 
who were strangers: Reginald Radcliffe, called a ‘ball 


of love’; Richard Weaver, the converted prize- 
fighter; Brownlow North, the sporting gentleman, 
who: was called ‘the brimstone, preacher’; Mr. 


Grant of Arndilly, the landed proprietor, and logical 
speaker; General Anderson of Edinburgh ; Col. 
Ramsey of Banchory Lodge ; Gordon Furlong, and 
the manly impressive preacher from the Crimea, 
Duncan Matheson, and R. Cunningham, the ‘ Brig- 
gate Butcher’ from Glasgow. Mr. Gordon of Parkhill 
took.a very deep interest in the movement, and had 
a hall erected attached to his mansion-house for 
evangelistic services, in which much blessing was 
received. Then there were the great meetings at 
Huntly Lodge, in the grounds of the Duchess of 
Gordon, where hundreds found the Lord. Denham 
Smith from Ireland, Rev. H. M. Williamson, and 
Duncan Matheson, along with some already named 
and others, did yeoman service at those open-air 
meetings. As the result of that deep and widespread 
Revival, we have to-day people all over the world 
living for God and actively engaged in His service. 
“A number of useful Associations came into” 
existence as a result of the Revival of 59 and the 
sixties—such as the A.Y.M.C.A.; the North-East 
Coast Mission; the Bible Women’s Association ; the 
_ Society for the Improvement of the Condition of the 
| Poor; the home at Seabank, started in Diamond 
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Street by the late G. C. Fraser, Henry Gordon, and 
others. 

“May we soon see the arm of the Lord revealed 
again in power, as we have seen it heretofore. Let 
us pray and work for such another outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, so that thousands of our young men 
and women, whoare at present mere pleasure-seekers, 
may find their joy and happiness in living and work- 
ing for God.” 

Make 


“T am afraid that I cannot contribute very much 
that would be of sufficient interest to be embodied in 
the pamphlet you intend to publish regarding the 
great Revival of ’59 and the sixties. 

“My father, who hailed from Dundee, was at one: 
time a constant attendant on the preaching of the 
well-known Rev. R. M. McCheyne, and was an in- 
terested witness of the Revival movement under the 
ministry of the Rev. W. C. Burns, who officiated for! 
Mr. McCheyne during the latter’s absence on a tour| 
through the Holy Land. He had thus considerable! 
experience of Revival work, and when the news came 
of the great Revival in America in the year 1857, | 
and later, of the wonderful Revival in the North of © 
Ireland, he was deeply interested, and looked for a 
similar time of blessing in our own land. While the 
Revival was at its height in Ireland, many of our local 
ministers went over to view the work for themselves. 


One of these was the Rev. Chas. Ross, minister of re 


Free Bon-Accord, where my father was an elder. 
His testimony was that a great and gracious work 
was being experienced, and that it was truly a time of 

great spiritual blessing, although there were doubtless — 
some extravagances and eccentricities, which were 
probably due to undue excitement. There was thus. 
in the year 1859 a sound of Revival in the air, and 
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there was gendered a prayerful spirit, and an intense 
looking and longing for a time of similar blessing in 
our own land. 
“My father being thus deeply interested in Revival 
work, and having had previous experience of such a 
time of blessing in Dundee, it is not to be wondered 
at that his schoolroom in Marywell Street became a 
centre for Revival and religious meetings. The out- 
standing feature at Marywell Street was the work 
among the young. On Saturdays, Mr. Reginald 
Radcliffe addressed crowded meetings of children in 
the schoolroom, and soon there was a large meeting 
of boys in their early teens for prayer and Bible study, 
at which my father acted as president; but the lads 
themselves carried on the work of the meeting with 
great zeal and devotion. Many of these lads after- 
wards gave themselves to the ministry, and some are 
still labouring in the ministerial field, while others 
took prominent positions in the city, and were long 
known for their philanthropical and missionary labours. 
But the work in Marywell Street schoolroom was not 
confined to children. There was evidence of a most 
gracious work amongst young men, among students, 
and young men in business, and practically every 
large establishment in town had some young men 
who had been influenced tor good by the Revival. 
There was a special organization for these young 
men, and they were wont to meet in the schoolroom 
at stated intervals for prayer and study of the Bible, 
or to listen to addresses from one or other of the 
evangelists, or city ministers who were interested in 
the work. One noticeable feature of the Revival 
movement, however, was the fact that the majority 
of the ministers did not approve very much of the 
work of the Revival at first, gave it very little encour- 
agement, and so far as the workers were concerned, 
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these were almost entirely confined to evangelical 
laymen, although there were some notable exceptions, 
particularly as the movement went on. 

‘““Mr. Radcliffe was a great believer in the power 
of prayer, and meetings for prayer to plead for a bless- 
ing upon the work being carried on were held in 
Marywell Street schoolroom with great frequency, 
and on at least one occasion the meeting was kept 
up all night, until five o'clock in the morning. There 
were no physical manifestations, such as were reported 
from Ireland, at those meetings, and’ there was no 
particular display of excitement, but a spirit of deep 
devotion and prayerfulness. At the close of the 
evangelical addresses, there were generally several in- 
quirers seeking counsel and guidance. The hymn, 
‘Just as I am, without one plea’ was often read out to 
such by Mr. Radcliffe’s directions. Still, the intense 
earnestness of those present was often manifested in a 
striking manner, as when a young gentleman of good 
position was observed to be in great mental distress, 
and trembling through intense feeling, which prompted 
him to cry out, while Mr. Radcliffe was addressing 
the meeting one Sabbath morning. Mr. Radcliffe 
was speaking from a verse in the 6th chapter of the 
Gospel according to John, and, as usual, was laying 
strong emphasis upon the fulness and freeness of sal- 
vation and God's great love, when suddenly, with 
trembling voice and quivering frame this young gentle- 
man called out: ‘Yes, but look at the 44th verse: 
‘No man can come to me, except the Father Who hath 
sent Me draw him”’. It need scarcely be added, that 
Mr. Radcliffe told him that the Father was drawing 
him, and pointed to the 37th verse which says: ‘ All 
that the Father giveth Me shall come to Me; and 
him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out’. 
This young man was soon rejoicing in his Saviour. 
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There were very many striking cases of conversion, 
but the details of them escape my memory. One out- 
standing case was that of a man who lived in the 
! Gallowgate; but travelled round the country as a 
hawker. He had not, as he said himself, been within 
the walls of a church for thirteen years ; but in some 
way, probably at some open-air meeting, he heard the 
message and it struck deep into his soul. He suffered 
great agonies of remorse on account of his past sins, 
and passed many sleepless nights. One night he rose 
from his bed and went on his knees in prayer. His 
wife woke up and found him so engaged, and she 
was alarmed and said: ‘Rob, are ye gawn oot 0 
your mind?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I hope that I am just 
coming to my senses.’ He long bore witness to the 
reality of his conversion. 

«“ That a time of spiritual blessing was then experi- 
enced was most evident. To a great extent the 
whole city was moved, and all classes were affected, 
though doubtless some mocked. The strongest testi- 
mony as to the reality of the gracious work is the fact 
that, after fifty years, there are still so many living 
witnesses who acknowledge the spiritual blessing they 
then received, as was evidenced in the crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting held in the U.F. North. Church 
on 8 October last.” 

Deis 


“The Revival of 59 and the sixties, which began 
in Ireland and then spread over the United Kingdom, 
took a deep and firm hold on the people of the North 
of Scotland. The Granite City became the centre of 
great religious activity, and shared richly in the bless- 
ing so abundantly poured out. Ministers and other 
workers received a fresh anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, and were thus brought into sympathy with 
Christ about the perishing, and so preached the Word 
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in faith and in the power of the Spirit. God set His 
seal to their preaching, and many conversions took 
place. Christians were quickened, and the whole 
Church throbbed with new life, resulting in blessing 
reaching remote country districts. While some of the 
country folk regarded the Revival as mere excitement 
and made light of it, others were so exercised in mind 
that they were induced to attend the meetings in 
Aberdeen and elsewhere, so that they might see and 
hear for themselves. This resulted in some remark- 
able conversions taking place. These new converts 
returned to their homes changed in heart and in life 
to witness for Christ. Men, who before never ventured 
to speak in public for the Master, under the constrain- 
ing power of the Spirit, were led to testify with very 
gratifying results. 

“In the Parish of Maryculter, where I was born 
and brought up, there were many who had a singular 
aversion to any preaching the Gospel who had not 
been ordained by the Presbytery. Such were said to 
be ‘Trying to take the power out of the hands of 
the learned men’. There were many, however, who 
felt that some of those preachers had been called of 
God, and flocked to hear their message. The late 
Rev. William Selbie during that period, and long 
after, laboured with great diligence and untiring zeal. 
It was usual for him to preach at Maryculter on Sab- 
bath forenoon, at Bourtreebush in the afternoon, and 
hold a kitchen, or a farm, or an open-air meeting in 
-the evening. People from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood attended in large numbers. There was a 
thirst for the Word in those days. Eternal things 
were invested with reality to both preacher and hearer. 
It was at one of those open-air meetings that the 
writer was for the first time deeply impressed. The 
impression deepened, as time advanced, until some 
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years after a full surrender was made to Christ. Since 
then, it has been his great joy and privilege to spend 
thirty-four years of his life in preaching the Gospel 
in a large city as a missionary.” 


D. M. 


A Professor of Divinity writes thus of that time 
when “the Lord added to them day by day those 
that were being saved” :— 

“T was only a schoolboy at the time of the Revival, 
but I have a vivid recollection of a meeting for boys, 
which I attended in connexion with it, early in the year 
1859, The meeting was held in one of the classrooms 
of Ayr Academy, and was conducted by the then 
young minister of Ayr, now the venerable Dr. Dykes 
of that town. In those days hymns were unknown 
in Presbyterian church services; and I recall the 
deep impression made on me upon that occasion, not 
only by the address, but by Miss Charlotte Elliott's 
hymn, ‘Just as] am’. I heard it then for the first 
time, and it came home to me as the Gospel in song. 
It was comparatively new in those days to Scottish 
people, and I have been assured that the singing 
of it had an important share in the Revival of 1859 ; 
and that more than 1,000 letters were received 
by the authoress either at that time, or afterwards, 
testifying to the light and comfort which her hymn 
had brought to human hearts. 

“T recall, also, another week-night meeting con- 
ducted about the same time, and in the same town, 
by another young minister (my own pastor, now 
gone), when the lessons of the Parable of the 
Marriage of the King’s Son—the guilt of neglecting 
the Gospel invitation, and the need of the wedding 
garment — were brought home to us who were 
present with singular directness and effectiveness. 
The preacher was not associated, either before or 
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after, with what is called Revivalism ; but a visit to 
Ireland, early in the year 1859, so fully convinced 
him of the spiritual reality of the Revival movement 
there, that on his return he took part with others in 
extending to Ayr the religious awakening which he 
had himself witnessed in the sister island.” 

Another Professor of Divinity writes :— 

“The impression produced by the spiritual move- 
ment in Aberdeen in 1859 and the sixties remains with 
me as if the event were of yesterday. But I did not 
keep a record of those incidents which’ would have a 
special interest to-day. When one is passing through 
such a movement, the experiences of the hour engross 
attention ; one does not think of the future. Such, at 
least, was very much my case during the winter of 
1859-60, and anything that I may write can only be 
of a general character. 

‘Of the reality and depth of the Revival, there can 
be but one opinion. I have never seen a place moved 
as Aberdeen was moved that winter. The whole 
community seemed to feel the influence at work. 
People of all classes flocked to meetings, where ad- 
dresses of the most pointed and personal character 
were delivered. A feeling of solemnity seemed to 
pervade the life of the city—as if the people realized 
that they were in direct contact with the things of the 
other world. The work done at the after-meetings. 
was often of a most encouraging kind. Hearts were 
opened that were usually closed against direct personal 
dealing, and many were added to the Church of those 
that were being saved. 

“To myself and many others the most prominent 
personality in the wonderful work that was being 
done was the Rev. George Campbell of the North 
Free Church. He appeared as if he were a veritable. 
prophet of a former age—a speaker for God, to whom 
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He revealed His secrets, whose words came with the 
power of God and ‘did His gracious work in many 
hearts. 

“The late Principal Brown also took the deepest 
interest in the movement, and no small share of the 
work. Friends from a distance rendered valuable 
service. Of them I do not venture to speak, others 
who knew them better will give an account of their 
self-denying labours. But I must mention another 
name. To me the late William Smith, tea merchant, 
was the most zteresting personality to whose acquain- 
tance and friendship I was introduced through this 
movement. He was a greatly gifted man. He was 
heart and soul in the spiritual awakening that had 
come to Aberdeen. But he was many-sided in his 
endowments and sympathies. The study .of sacred 
music was advancing by leaps and bounds in those 
days, and Mr. Smith was among the foremost few in 
that work; in fact, I believe, it was mainly through 
him and what he did that the great advance was made. 
Not less distinguished was he as a student and critic 
of poetry and art. And any night—and almost at 
any hour of the night—Mr. Smith might have been 
found, arm-in-arm with some sympathetic listener, 
walking up and down the street, discussing the 
latest work done in the North Church, and varying 
the discussion by humming a measure of ‘Evan,’ or 
‘Harnal,’ or some other Psalm tune, which the Aber- 
deen School was introducing to the public, or by 
quoting a stanza from Tennyson's latest work, or by 
criticizing a painting by John Phillip. A rare man 
was William Smith ; his memory is a sacred treasure. 

‘The North Church was the great gathering-place 
for evening meetings. And the seat next the door, 
on the left hand, as one entered the old church, has 
been to me a sacred spot since the winter of 1859-60. 
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Many truths of priceless value were laid hold of in 
that quiet pew, many questions were pondered, and 
for the time, at least, settled. 

“One of the most satisfying proofs of the genuine- 
ness of Revival work, was the desire and determination 
on the part of professing converts to take an active part 
in the work of the Church. When Andrew found his 
Saviour, he could not rest till he had brought his 
brother Simon to Him. And Andrew is the example 
to the true disciple in every age. Some of us found 
our way to the Sabbath School voluntarily conducted 
for the young people about Spring Garden. There 
we had the opportunity of putting to the test the 
truths which we believed we had received for our own 
life, and the life of others. Among those who taught 
in this school I must mention my dearest and closest 
friend throughout the movement, the late lamented 
Rev. George Cassie, minister of the U.F.C., Hope- 
man. He was among the most devoted workers in 
connexion with the movement. It is a great grief to 
me, and, I am sure, to many others, that he has not 
been spared to take part in these Jubilee Services. 
It would have been to him a labour of love. 

“So far as the work of Life is concerned, the great 
benefit which I personally received from, or rather 
through, this Revival was the confirmation of a desire 
and half-formed purpose to study for the ministry of 
the church. I had entered on my last session at the 
University, the last session of all at King’s College 
and University, for the union of the colleges took 
place. the following summer. At the beginning of 
the session I was still somewhat undecided as to the 
future. The sacred character of the ministry of the 
church, and the responsibility it involved, made me 
shrink from it. The spiritual influences and experi- 
ences of ‘that memorable winter made the way plain, 


and for that I can never cease to thank and bless 
God. 

“These are simply rambling remarks, but I think 
it best to state only what touched me personally. 
The deeply penetrating spiritual character of the 
movement, the widespread and lasting effects it pro- 
duced, the tone and character it gave to the life of 
our city for a generation, will be dealt with by others 
who are to address the public meeting. May the fruit 
of the meeting be an awakening in Aberdeen such as 
it experienced in 1859 and the sixties.” 
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George Ross, Esq, Greenlaw House, Paisley, 
writes :-— 

“ The visit of Mr. Reginald Radcliffe to Aberdeen 
at the end of 1858 was like ‘the breath of spring’ 
to many. He came as one sent from God to do a 
great and blessed work in Aberdeen, and many parts 
of Scotland. His coming was as life from the dead 
to many, and to me in particular, for at his first 
meeting for grown-up people, I was led to know Jesus 
as my own personal Saviour: Glory to His Name. 

“Mr, Reginald Radcliffe was invited to come to 
Aberdeen by Professor Martin, a man of God. He 
arrived in Aberdeen on 27 November, 1858, and at 
once began to preach the Gospel in the east-end of 
Aberdeen, commencing in a small Mission Hall in 
Albion Street. His first meetings were amongst the 
boys and girls of the district, but soon the work 
reached the men and women. My first coming in 
contact with him was on 2 December, 1858, when 
at the close of his address he laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and in a most loving and kindly way said : 
‘Young man, would you like to be saved?’ I will 
never forget the great trouble he took with me in 
seeking to lead me to Christ. He walked up and 
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down Union Street, holding my arm, till eleven 
o'clock, on a cold frosty night, on 2 December, 
1858. He was in dead earnest to get me to see the 


light of the Gospel, which I did next day at his 


lodgings in Professor Martin’s room in Union Street. 
That is now more than fifty years ago, and I remember 
it as well as if it were but yesterday. 

“The work in Aberdeen grew and spread all over 
the city very rapidly, until people in all ranks and 
stations were brought within its power and blessing. 
The meetings were soon multiplied all over the city, 
and the people flocked to them from all parts, and at 
all times. As the people got saved, they entered 
most heartily into the work, and soon a great band of 
willing workers gathered around Mr. Radcliffe, to 
lend their aid in speaking to the many anxious ones 
who were to be found in all the meetings. One out- 
standing feature of the work in its early stage was 
the meetings in the Rev. James Smith’s church, Old 


- Greyfriars Parish. He opened the doors of his church 


to Mr. Radcliffe, and entered himself most heartily 
into the work. The people thronged in great crowds 
to Greyfriars Church, and the meetings soon multiplied, 
till on a Sunday there would be as many as six or 
seven different addresses given by Mr. Radcliffe ; 
the people were so hungry for the word of life that 
they crowded around the church, and as one congrega- 
tion left another rushed in, and soon filled it again. 
One great feature in Mr. Radcliffe’s preaching was 
his insistence on instant salvation on the spot where 
you were. He would say to his hearers, ‘You may 
be saved by believing in Jesus even before you have 
time to kneel down’. Such a practical way of present- 
ing the Gospel went home to the hearts of the people 
with the power of a new revelation, by its contrast to 
the preaching prevalent at that time. 
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“ Another outstanding feature that I well remember 
was the meetings held for inquirers in the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brand, nearly a mile away from the 
place where Mr. Radcliffe had been lpreaching. In- 
quirers would come in flocks to this house to be 
spoken with about their souls’ salvation. I have 
been there when every room in the house was full 
of anxious souls, many of them deeply distressed and 
weeping bitterly; you could hear their sobbing all over 
the room. In that house many passed from death 
unto life. But think of them, anxious souls turned 
out of the church, and not allowed to be spoken with 
personally, or pointed to Christ ; but having to trudge 
along for a mile in a cold winter night before they 
could get rid of their heavy burden of sin. It was 
truly blessed to be in that house at such times. 

“These incessant labours, not to speak of the Pres- 
byterial opposition, were telling seriously on Mr. 
Radcliffe’s strength, and had not other able and willing 
helpers come to his help, he would have broken down 
with the heavy strain that was upon him ; but such 
men as Brownlow North, Hay Macdowall Grant, 
Richard Weaver, Duncan Matheson, Grattan Guin- 
ness, John Gordon, Peter Drummond, and many 
others came forward most willing to help on the work. 
The Rev. Principal Brown was a most helpful worker 
at this time, and for long after Mr. Radcliffe had left 
Aberdeen. He took the chair at the first great meet- 
ing in the new Music Hall, and was assisted by Pro- 
fessor Martin and Mr. Grant of Arndilly. This was 
a memorable meeting ; the admission to it was by a 
ticket bearing only the words: ‘Prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it’ 
(Mal. iii. 10). 
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‘Another very blessed and memorable meeting was 
the Saturday evening prayer meeting in Free North 
Church, where many of the young converts assembled 
and poured out their hearts with fervent prayer and 
true thanksgiving to God for the great things He had 
done for them. This meeting proved a time of much 
blessing and spiritual strength to the many Christian 
workers who came to it week after week. 

“Another very helpful meeting was the Sabbath 
morning meeting in Mr. Rait’s schoolroom, in Mary- 
well Street. Many of the converts, took part in 
prayer at this meeting, and a very helpful address 
was given to Christians. 

“ Another marked feature of the work was the great 
number of commercial young men who were con- 
verted ; in the many shops and warehouses all over the 
city, converted young men were to be found. In 
Union Street from one end to the other, I believe, 
many young men were to be found who had been con- 
verted during this time of Revival.” 


GEORGE Ross. 


Norres ON THE REVIVAL OF 1859 AND FOLLOWING 
YEARS AS IT AFFECTED DEESIDE 


(By Rey. William Dower, Port Elizabeth, South Africa.) 


“ During the years of plenteous grace towards the 
close of the fifties, the village of Banchory-Ternan be- 
came a kind of transmitting centre to the regions be- 
yond and the parishes around. Certainly from it, 
more than from any other of the Deeside villages, 
the Word sounded out and the gracious influence 
spread abroad. This may have been due, in part, to 
its proximity to the city of Aberdeen, the storm-centre 
of the North of Scotland during the Revival days. 
I am disposed, however, to think it was more due to 
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the fact that in the pulpit of the Free Church there 
was a preacher of exceptional fidelity and evangelistic 
power—the late Rev. Robert Reid of sainted memory. 
His attractive personality and powerful preaching had 
gathered around him a band of men whose hearts the 
Lord had touched—some of his office-bearers, some 
stated visitors from the city, some in fellowship with 
other churches, but all in sympathy with his lofty 
spiritual ideals and intensely evangelical spirit. Even 
before the Disruption, he had laid siege to the dry rot 
which prevailed in the city, while acting as assistant 
minister in Old Gilcomston. Early in the forties he 
became assistant minister of the Parish Church, Ban- 
chory-Ternan. The straightforwardness, heat, and 
fire of his preaching startled and stirred the sleepy 
parish, When the Free Church was formed he be- 
came its first minister. 

“Tt has been said that every new advance in the 
history of the Church has been associated with the 
- name of some outstanding man: ‘A man shall be as 
an hiding place’. This is true in general, but equally 
true in the particular. For Deeside ‘Reid of Ban- 
chory’ became the man of the hour, became the in- 
spiration of the Revival movement from the city as 
far west as Braemar. 

“The reports of the American Revivals, and of the 
remarkable work in the North of Ireland had stirred 
the dry bones. They that feared the Lord talked 
much together, and prayer fervent, united, and, as it 
proved, effectual followed. When Mr. Reid returned 
from a visit to the scenes of the Irish Revival, his 
preaching became doubly earnest and aggressive. 
His tongue was as a flame of fire. His arrows were 
sharp in the heart of the King’s enemies, and his sickle 
was manifestly sharpened for the Lord’s harvest field. 
After years of tearful sowing suddenly came the time 
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of glad reaping. But the new wine burst the old 
bottles. New methods were adopted, such as field 
preachings, inquirers’ meetings, personal dealing with 
those who were not far from the Kingdom, yet halting 
and hesitating to enter in; public testimony by con- 
verts, the use of unauthorized hymns, lay preaching, 
etc. Hardened sinners were converted. Fear fell 
on all in the shape of a new sensitiveness and tension 
of the public mind with regard to Divine things. The 
people were in expectation. Many were pricked to 
the heart, leading to sudden conversion in not’a few 
cases, attended with altogether extraordinary physical 
phenomena. 

‘‘ There were not a few conservative souls straitened 
in themselves, who were exceedingly filled with con- 
tempt. They did not scruple to proclaim on the 
house-tops that the whole movement was nothing but 
strong delusions, lying wonders. 

‘All who shared in the work had occasionally to 
put up with the scorning of them that were at ease. 

‘From the first the work was greatly stimulated by 
the visits of laymen from the city. Many of the 
names of these ‘young men’ have escaped my 
memory, though their persons, their words, even ges- 
tures, and their testimonies are fresh in my memory 
to-day. One became a distinguished Presbyterian 
minister, and retired from active service in Liverpool 
only recently. Others were John Horne, David Young 
(afterwards Dr. Young of Rome), James Souttar, W. P. 
Mackay (afterwards Dr. Mackay of Hull), and many 
others. Professor Martin of Aberdeen University, 
and Duncan Matheson, the evangelist, occasionally 
gave valuable assistance, the latter by his urgent 
appeals, the former by his exceptional skill in dealing 
with those who were feeling after Christ if happily 
they might find Him. One of the most active and 
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ardent workers was the late Col. Burnett Ramsay of 
Banchory Lodge. He had been led to Christian 
decision largely under the personal influence of Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars, amid shot and shell in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. He had returned from 
the Crimean War a consecrated man, resolved to use 
his influence, his means, and his social position for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. Though to many he was 
‘The Laird, he was and remained humble as a 
little child. He was a man of great intensity of 
emotion, which unfitted him for sustained public 
speech. Even in his prayer there was ever restrained 
emotion. His soul was too big for his body. But 
he would go with, or drive a preacher, minister, evan- 
gelist, or layman to a feeing market, or a cottage 
meeting, or field preaching, stand by him, bear his 
testimony, and beseech men with tears to come to the 
Saviour. This he would do even though the preacher 
might be only the village carpenter, his own groom, 
or gardener. The writer has walked and driven with 
him many a time and oft to such cottage meetings, in 
the first instance to ‘raise the tune,’ and later on to 
make first attempts at preaching. 

‘“Thus from Banchory asa base of operation the 
work was rapidly extended—Strachan, Durris, Birse, 
Lumphanan, Aboyne, Ballater, and the adjoin- 
ing districts all partook of the gracious influences. 
After fifty years the writer has met with men and 
women in every part of South Africa from these 
parishes, who at these homely, informal evangelistic 
services were led to Christian decision. Even here 
in Johannesburg, the writer has met with some from 
Deeside, who acknowledged with grateful joy that 
they are fruits of the Revival in the late fifties and 
early sixties. 

“‘T have referred to the physical phenomena which 
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in some instances accompanied sudden conviction 
of sin. Let me mention one case which came 
under my-notice. The people in Banchory will be 
able to recall N— C—, a navy pensioner. He was 
a quiet and peaceable man, a regular worshipper at the 
Free Church. But when he took a drinking bout, 
he was the terror of the neighbourhood, both for 
his violent conduct and awful language. At one of 
the many field preachings, on the grounds adjoining 
Banchory Lodge, N— C— was suddenly overwhelmed 


by a crushing sense of sin and danger.. He cried out | 


loud and long for mercy, and was carried like a { 
wounded warrior struck down to the adjoining porter’s | 
lodge; for he was unable to walk. There several | 
ministers endeavoured to help him in the throes of his | 
‘second birth. I can remember only one name, Rev. 


Donald Mackay of Echt. After a time he was able 
with assistance to walk home. There he betook him- 
self to a garret room, where he remained alone with 
God and.his Bible. He neither admitted wife, child, 
nor friend, and only the plainest food was handed in. 
This continued two nights and three days. In the 
evening of the third day he came downstairs. His 
face was as the face of an angel, and his salutation 
to his family was : ‘I have found peace’. That evening 
there was being held a testimony meeting, and the 
old man stood up, and in broken tearful words told the 
story of his conversion, of his mental anguish, of his 
simple faith in the Divine promise of forgiveness, his 
absolute surrender to the Christ, and his strong resolve 
to follow and serve Him. It was a pathetic, noble, 
public renunciation of a black and sinful past, and a 
public committal to the Christly life, and a public taking 
up of the Cross in the presence of those who had been 
witnesses, and even victims of his violence and intem- 
perance. A solemn, impressive silence fell upon the 


a 
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gathering of some 600 aeoae Mr. Reid gave out 
the Paraphrase, ‘I’m not ashamed to own my Lord,’ 
and there were few dry eyes in that meeting. 
Some one began, ‘Rest for the weary,’ and it was 
sung with an exultant note. .N—C— remained until 
the day of his death a consistent, humble follower of 
the Saviour, whom he had confessed before many 
witnesses, and the changed life—the lion becoming 
the lamb—stopped the mouths of many gainsayers. 

“The time and the space would fail me to tell of 
other striking conversions, of quickened lives, of re- 
newed consecrations, and the general uplift of the 
public mind to all that was distinctively Christian. 
The day will declare it. 

‘Counting heads and tabulating results is liable to 
serious abuse. I would not indulge in it if I could, 
but it will not be altogether out of place to mention 


that after well-nigh fifty years’ absence from Deeside, 


I can to-day recall and recount the names of five per- 
sons who, from these scenes, went out to some foreign 
fields of labour, as the accredited messengers of the 


churches, to scatter handfuls of corn on the mountain. 


tops. Some of these have gone to their rest, but some 
are alive and remain.” 
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CHAPTER V 


My ReEmINIscENCES OF THE GREAT REVIVAL 


NE veteran minister writes :— 
“The first meeting which comes back to 


me was one held in Holburn Free Church, 
of which Mr. Mitchell was minister. Accompanied 
by a few fellow-students, I, with difficulty, found 
a seat in the gallery, and at once became deeply 
solemnized by the pronounced expectancy that the 


large audience manifested. I had never seen such © 


an eager throng of people; and when the Rev. H.- 
Grattan Guinness appeared in the pulpit, and gave 
out the 1ooth Psalm to be sung, they seemed to sur- 
render themselves to him at once, and sang the grand 
words with a fervour which deeply moved me. I 
don’t remember the sermon that night, but I'll never 
forget the singing ; for it swept me back to a memor- 
able afternoon in my boyish experience, when a 
young minister addressed the Sabbath School, where 
I was a scholar, on the text, ‘God is love’. Mr. 
Guinness, in appearance, resembled that young 
minister, and I left Holburn Free Church with my 
heart all aglow with the desire to preach the Gospel 
to my fellow-men. 

‘‘T have no distinct recollection of the sequence of 
events, but what next comes back to me with singu- 
lar vividness is the visit of Mr, Reginald a to 
Aberdeen. I was attending Marischal College, and 


had my time fully occupied with my stu and 
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private and public teaching. Nevertheless, I often 
dropped into his meetings in Old Greyfriars, which was 
situated at the College entrance. I still see him quite 
clearly, as he stood erect in the high pulpit, with his 
keen, intellectual face, and I yet hear distinctly the 
tones of his clear, resonant voice, as he gave. out his 
favourite Paraphrase, the 41st. 


As when the Hebrew prophet rais’d 
The brazen serpent high, 

The wounded look’d, and straight were cur’d, 
The people ceas’d to die. 


His style of address was quite new to me. He 
had no long stretches of reasoning on high doctrines, 
neither did he spend time in describing Christian ex- 
periences ; but he did explain most lucidly the way of 


_ salvation, and pleaded earnestly with his hearers to 


look to Christ and be saved. His favourite illustra- 
tion in the pulpit and in the pews, when dealing with 
inquirers, was the lifting up of the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness. 

‘His clear, almost business-like way of putting the 
Gospel told upon all classes, but particularly upon 
the students. A prayer meeting was held in one of 
the largest classrooms, which was attended by about 
seventy or eighty students! Among them were 
several who had taken a high place in their classes, 
and this helped to make the Revival respected by all 
of them. It certainly shook the whole city, for in 
every circle I frequented religion was uppermost. To 
speak for Christ became easy to us, and the students 
were soon to the front in addressing evangelistic 
meetings in town and country. And wherever they 
went they took the fire with them, until soon the 
whole county was ablaze. 

‘‘I well remember some of those open-air meetings, 
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particularly one in the Gallowgate on a Saturday even- 
ing, when the youthful preachers spoke from an out- 
side stair to a large crowd, which nearly blocked the 
narrow thoroughfare, and another in front of the 
North Free Church, which was very large and at 
which the Word was spoken with singular power. 
Two of my own brothers were led to decide for Christ 


‘at that meeting. 


“Some of us began regular mission work on our 
own account, a fellow-student and I visiting, for 
instance, on Sabbath afternoons the people in a street 
off the Gallowgate, and inviting them to a meeting 
in a small hall, which was taken by a Mr. Leckie, an 
elder in St. Paul’s U.P. Church, who was a warm 
friend of the Revival movement. We visited and 
preached, and he paid for the hall. We had soon to 
remove to a larger hall, which he fitted up, and 
ultimately we settled down in the hall belonging to 
St Paul's Street U.P. Church. 

“ At the close of the' session, when many of us 
returned home, we found that our relatives and friends 
were quite eager to hear about the Revival in Aber- 
deen; and in telling the story of God’s gracious work 
we had the opportunity in many cases of guiding 
some to peace in believing. Well do I remember a 
young man accosting me near my father’s house and 
saying, ‘I would like to become a missionary to the 
heathen ; for God has made the Gospel precious to me 
and I wish to preach it to them who never heard it. 
Could I manage to get my wish gratified? What am 
I to do first?’ I asked him to go into the neighbour- 
ing town and purchase a Latin grammar, and I would 
give him his first lesson. He went, studied hard at 
home, then came to Aberdeen, and successfully passed 
through college. 

“ He died recently, after thirty-one years’ successful 
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; . ° 
‘service in India. Many besides him went to the 


' Foreign Mission field, who were blessed at this time 
| of awakening, and from some of them reminiscences 
may be sent. 

‘Those of us who entered the Free Church Divinity 
Hall found in Dr. David Brown one who heartily 
encouraged us in our evangelistic work. He was at 
home in Revival meetings, and I can remember him 

-fon one occasion quoting some verses from one of 
| Richard Weaver's hymns, and saying that there was 
‘ more sound theology packed away in these few lines 
/ than in many a bulky volume. Professor Martin, 
_ who occupied the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University, was also a warm friend of the Revival 
movement, and spoke frequently at meetings. His 
preaching was characterized by simplicity and direct- 
ness, and his exposition of saving faith brought light 
to the minds of many. In speaking to him one day 
regarding a sceptic I had come across, he gave me 
this advice, which I never forgot : ‘In dealing with such 
cases, always aim at the conscience’. 

“ Brownlow North visited Aberdeen about this time, 
and I well remember the deep impression he made 
upon me by his able exposition of Christ’s temptation 
in the wilderness, which he gave in the pulpit of the 
Free South Church. The story of his remarkable 
conversion was well known at the time, and his visit 
to the city was much blessed. 

‘““No one was, however, so well known in Aber- 
deenshire for his zeal in Revival work as Duncan 
Matheson. At that time, he was here, there, and 
everywhere, preaching Christ in season and out of 
season, so that many wondered how he could stand 
the wear and tear of such a stirring life. He went 
through all his work so cheerfully that he inspired 
others to take full advantage of their opportunities. 
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His associate in many of his feeing-market expeditions 
was a young student, Mr. Mackay, afterwards the 
well-known Dr. Mackay of Hull, author of the book, 
‘Grace and Truth,’ which Mr. Moody so highly com- 
mended to inquirers. Mackay and I had attended the 
same school in our boyhood, and he stayed with me 
when on these evangelistic expeditions. He was often 
very tired when he returned to my lodgings from a 
hard day’s work in some feeing-market, and retired 
early, singing himself to sleep with a few verses from 
the hymn, ‘A day’s march nearer home’. Duncan 
Matheson’s favourite hymn was, ‘There is rest for the 
weary, and one day he startled me, as I was walking 
down Market Street, by abruptly accosting me thus, 
‘Are you no’ in heaven yet? Work away, then, 
there’s rest for the weary.’ Never was he so happy 
as at the Huntly meetings. These great religious 
gatherings forwarded the Revival movement in a 
powerful way, as they brought the leading workers 
together and fanned the enthusiasm of the young con- 
verts. I attended some of them, and as I look back 
upon them I am able to estimate the depth and in- 
tensity of the Revival movement which made them 
possible. 

‘“‘T came across another evangelist who figured pro- 
minently in the great Revival, Robert Cunningham, 
‘the Briggate Flesher,’ as he was called. He had 
lived a wild life before his conversion, and had even 
been a noted pugilist. He was a powerfully built man, 
and hada rugged, strong face ; but when I met him 
on the platform at a great open-air gathering in 
Banchory, he was gentle as a child, and perfect peace 
was the expression of his face. I was touched by the 
simplicity of his address; and the frequency with 
which he used the expression, ‘Come to Jesus, oh! 
come to Jesus,’ so impressed me that I abandoned the 
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idea of speaking on the subject which I meant to 
handle, and took as my text, ‘Come unto me,’ ex- 
plaining to the great crowd as best I could what 
saving faith was. 

“ Thinking of these days brings up a very different 
type of man, but one who was, too, a devout and de- 
voted Christian, the Earl of Aberdeen, whose bio- 
graphy was written many years ago by a Brighton 
minister. He was asked to take the chair at a great 
meeting in the Music Hall, which had been got up 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association in the in- 
terest of the students. I had been selected by the 
committee as one of those who were to address our 
fellow-students, and was present at a little prayer 
meeting held in one of the side rooms before the 
chair was taken. The Earl prayed with much faith 
and feeling ; and as we rose from our knees to go to 
the platform, he whispered in my ear, ‘ Fear not, for 
I am with thee, be not dismayed for I am thy God’, 
Possibly he had seen that I needed strengthening for 
the ordeal which was before me ; but it is a singular 
fact that whereas I have no recollection of my text 
or address, that incident lives fresh in my memory 
still, and many a time has the blessed promise he 
quoted proved a blessing to me in my ministry. . 

_ “Mr. Spurgeon, too, is somehow connected with 
my recollections of the great Revival. I cannot re- 
| member the exact year (1861) when the great London 
| preacher visited Aberdeen; but I know that his 
sermon in the Music Hall was blessed to very many. | 
The hall was densely packed, and I stood the whole 
time close to the doors. Never had I heard the 
Gospel proclaimed with such simplicity and power. I 
don’t recollect the text, but in his sermon he did press 
Christ on the acceptance of the sinner with wonderful 
earnestness and ability. There was no vagueness in 
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his expressions, every sentence was easily understood, 
and it was evident from his whole manner that his 
one aim was ‘to win souls’, 

‘These never-to-be-forgotten days have long since 
passed away, and most of those who figured promi- 
nently in them have gone to their well-earned rest. 
Many, however, still live to recall them with plea- 
sure and profit, and to long for such another time of 
blessing.” 
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Another veteran minister writes :— 
“©The Revival’ of 59 and the sixties is to me a 
grateful and sacred memory to this day. 


When Zion’s bondage God turned back, 
As men that dreamed were we, 

Then filled with laughter was our mouth, 
Our tongue with melody. 


For then the Lord did great things for us, whereof we 
were glad, 

“It was then that the Lord seen me His salva- 
tion, that in Him I had redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins. Blessed memory that then 
I was enabled by Divine Grace to lay myself at His 
feet, ‘to be saved by Him and to serve Him’. 

“Years have only served to increase my wonder 
and praise, that the Lord so soon thereafter laid it upon 
my heart to preach the Gospel of Salvation, ‘ begin- 
ning at Jerusalem,’ in the village and parish in which 
I was schoolmaster, and soon thereafter opened up 
my way to enter on my life-work, as a minister of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. My first experience of those 
Revival scenes which, in the course of years, became 
so familiar to many a preacher of the Gospel in those 
northern parts, was only a fortnight after my conver- 
sion. On the second Sabbath of my new life in Christ, 
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I commenced house to house meetings every evening, 
determining to carry them on till the Blessed Spirit of 
God should manifest His saving power, as He was 
doing so graciously in many other places, or should 
give some indications that He willed us to cease from 
the endeavour. Night after night interest in these 
meetings and attendance at them increased, till on the 
eighth night the house where we met was crowded 
‘but and ben,’ and passage between. During the week 
the story of our effort reached the ears of the Rev. G. 
Saunders, Millseat, eight miles distant, who was then 
lying ill. I was invited to occupy his pulpit on Sab- 
bath forenoon, an invitation which I was constrained 
to accept. There I found myself breathing an 
atmosphere of happy, spiritual fellowship, whereby I 
was greatly strengthened in my faith, and inspired 
with larger expectation, as we prayed together for my 
evening work, and received the assurance that the 
brethren would be remembering us at the Throne of 
Grace, and asking for us a special manifestation of the 
truth and power of the Gospel in our eighth consecu- 
tive meeting at New Pitsligo in the evening. Glori- 
ously was prayer answered. The house was full of the 
presence and power of God. For the first time in my 
experience did I hear the cry from the audience, 
‘What shall we do to be saved?’ ‘To the praise of 
the grace of God, several souls did that night find 
peace in believing. In and around the village, in 
the schoolroom, hall, or barn we continued for 
months almost nightly holding Gospel meetings, and 
seldom without souls inquiring and finding the way 
of salvation. One gracious result of the movement 
thus instituted in those parts, was the formation in 
1861 of a Congregational Church in New Pitsligo, 
which remains unto this day holding forth the Word 
of Life. 
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“Time and space prevent my doing little more than 
name some of those places, whither we were led by 
God’s Spirit to preach along with others the unsearch- 
able riches of the Grace of God in Christ Jesus, and 
where we saw signs of spiritual blessing, which will 
remain among our most treasured memories, even 
until and beyond death!  Stuartfield, Longside, 
Fraserburgh, and the sea-board villages on either side, 
Peterhead, Cuminestown, New Byth, Millseat, Turriff, 
Macduff, Banff, Portsoy, Cullen, Keith, Arndilly, 
Rothiemay, Huntly, Rhynie, Duncanstone, Insch, Old 
Rayne, Culsalmond, Woodside, Aberdeen. In these 
and other places it was ours to see the stretching out 
of God's great arm of power in the Gospel of His Son. 

‘‘T dare not venture on the stories of individual con- 
versions that rush upon my pen, as well worth record- 
ing, evidencing the variety of operations by the One 
Great Spirit in His awakening, enlightening, and con- 
verting Grace. 

“The ‘veterans’ gathered together in Aberdeen 
will refresh and gladden the assembly with many a 
gracious story of Grace to the praise of His great 
name, who sought us, found us, saved us, and sent 
us out to preach repentance and remission of sin, 
wherever in His Providence our lot might be cast. 

“ But the story is really far beyond the power of 
human tongue or pen to tell. Were it possible to 
publish all we have seen and known, by far the 
greater part would yet be untold. Memories of those 
years do excite to wonder, joy, and praise; but how 
gloriously will the story affect us, when read in the 
light of the blessed immortality, and when we learn 
the resultant fruit of that gracious movement in dis- 
tant climes, and among other peoples on the face of 
the earth! There were born to God in those distant 
days children, whom He has scattered over the face 
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of the earth, and who have become the seed of the ever- 
growing kingdom of our God and His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

‘ Brethren, fare ye well. Renieuibert in your prayers 
myself and others who, though bodily absent, still are 
present in spirit with you.’ 

iS 

Another writes :— 

“T have been asked to record some reminiscences of 
the Revival of 1859-60, and I comply with pleasure. 
It would ill become me to refuse to tell what I know 
of a movement to which I owe sa much, and which 
had in so large a measure the making of my life. 

“T confess I felt somewhat surprised when I was 
asked some time ago to take part in some commemo- 
rative services that since then have been successfully 
held, although to my grief I was not able to be present 
atthem. Although I well remembered the great religi- 
ous movement—had such reason to remember it—I did 
not know that there were so many surviving of the 
fruits of that movement, after now nearly fifty years. 
{ knew that the movement was deep and far reaching, 
but I was astonished to find that it had been so deep 
and so far reaching as to live still in so many lives. 
Had I needed token of the genuineness of the move- 
ment, and reality of the work of grace, under which so 
many passed, I should have found it in this. I knew 
that many that started with us in the race had turned 
back. I can recall even now the names of a good 
many who turned back from following Christ, many 
to whom it might have been said, ‘Ye did run well ; 
who did hinder you?’ Maybe some of them came 
up to the mark after all, but they had gone out of 
step with us, and it would be some work of grace, that 
they would remember other than that which to us was 
so dear as the Revival of 1859-60. 
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“My earliest recollections of the movement are 
associated with the Greyfriars Church, which stood 
then in the grounds of Marischal College, and I shall 
never forget the meetings that were held there night 
after night. The Rev. James Smith, the minister of 
the church, was in sympathy with the work and gave 
his church for the meetings, incurring thereby the 
hostility of his brethren, for so far as I remember the 
ministers of the town, with a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, took: no great part in the work. It was not a 
ministers’ movement. The workers were mostly lay- 
men, and save one or two these laymen were men of 
position and of education— Reginald Radcliffe, Brown- 
low North, Grant of Arndilly were perhaps the most 
prominent. The picture of Radcliffe is still clear in 
my mind, as I so often saw him leaning out of the 
precentor’s box and pleading for Christ. Later on 
others came to the front, conspicuous among them 
being Richard Weaver, Cunningham the ‘“‘ Bridgegate 
Flesher,’ and Duncan Matheson, the one time mission- 
ary to the soldiers in the Crimea. Where the power 
of these men lay no one could say, save that they 
were men of prayer. Weaver I have heard pouring out 
a torrent of burning eléquence. I have seen him with 
the Music Hall crowded with more than 3,000 people, 
and himself alone, a little dark figure in the far distance 
from where | sat in the gallery, as he walked to and 
fro across the platform, repeating so often and with 
such power the text from which he was then preach- 
ing, ‘ How wilt thou do in the swellings of Jordan?’ 
Radcliffe had no pretensions to eloquence, he wasn’t 
even a fluent speaker, and he propounded no new or 
strange doctrine. But the power of prayer was in 
these men, and the spirit of prayer was among the 
people, and the truth was made to be so forcibly 
realized that the work was of God; ‘ Not by might, 
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nor by power; but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts ’. : 

“Of how the work affected other classes others may 
speak. I was but a boy then and can speak only of 
the work among the young people, and in particular 
how it gathered in so many boys. I would be then 
thirteen to fourteen years of age. Some of those 
round me, and under the same influence of grace, were 
even younger; some were two or three years older. 
We ranged from twelve to eighteen years of age, and 
there were a goodly number of us. To my knowledge, 
there were fifty or sixty boys such'as myself who all 
regarded ourselves as converted, and who in many 
ways avowed our faith. 

“The direction in which we showed ourselves was 
at the boys’ prayer meetings. These were a great 
feature of the time. We were banded together for 
prayer, and we met once a week at least, and on each 
night a religious service was conducted by us boys 
ourselves, We met for the most part in Marywell 
Street School; another portion met in Frederick 
Street School, and another in Princes Street School. 
Somehow I was connected with all of these; and I 
can well remember the first time I addressed the 
meeting, taking it upon me to expound the 23rd 
Psalm! Crude, ill digested, and ill arranged the 
matter was, but it was a boy’s testimony to the power 
of the truth. At these boys’ prayer meetings all was 
not always plain sailing. We were boys in widely 
different ranks in life. Some were from humble 
homes, others were from the homes of parents well 
known and esteemed throughout the city, and some- 
times little jarrings occurred, and feeling over them 
was keen, But there were those who took a great 
interest in us and our meetings, who had won our 
affection and our confidence, and whose wise counsels 
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often saved us from many mistakes, and served to 
guide us back when we had erred. 

“There were two men under whose influence we 
came, and one of whom we regarded and often spoke 
of as our father. The one best known among us, 
and often present at our meetings, was Mr. Rait, the 
teacher of Marywell Street School; the other was the 
Rev. Dr. David Brown, then one of the Professors of 
the Aberdeen Free Church Divinity Hall. Mr. Rait 
was a man of great wisdom, of warm sympathy with 
young people; a born teacher, and with something 
about him that set him alongside of boys as their 
trusted friend and counsellor. His school was always 
open to us, and many a happy evening I have spent 
there with the others, who constituted our boys’ prayer 
meeting. Dr. David Brown was less frequently among 
us. We looked upon him with a certain measure of 
awe, and we reckoned it a high occasion when he 
came to address us. He was in warmest sympathy 
with the work of grace then proceeding, and his in- 
fluence with us boys went far to confirm in us the 
holy purpose with which we followed our Christian 
course. He was well known for his Christian sympa- 
thies and services, and the remembrance of what was 
perhaps his greatest service at the time, the Marywell 
Street Sabbath morning meetings, will be among the 
pleasantest. 

‘One of the features of grace at that time, and one 
part of the great movement, was that those who had 
come under the power of the truth, at once set them- 
selves to win others. So was it with us boys, we too 
became workers in some way. We used to arrange 
to go out with the preachers to the open-air gather- 
ings—Duncan Matheson used to call us his body- 
guard. Some of us specially took that work of going 
out with him to the street corners and standing round 
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him. He needed no protection, but he liked to see 
us there, and we liked to go with him. 

“Of other men and other work I shall not attempt 
to speak. Of my contemporaries, there are still a good 
few that can speak for themselves, and if the purpose 
for which this brief note is written shall be fulfilled, I 
shall read with interest what they have to say in re- 
membrance of those blessed days. 

‘But there is one whom IJ must yet name, one who 
came to be much associated with the work, and to 
carry it on for years after the other workers had been 
called to other spheres. The work at first was con- 
nected with the Greyfriars Established Church. 
Afterwards it was the Free North Church that was 
the gathering place. The Rev. George Campbell 
was the young colleague minister of the Free North, 
and he flung himself with his whole heart into the 
movement, and a noble service he rendered to the 
cause. I owed much to him. He instructed me as 
a young communicant, and admitted me to the fellow- 
ship of the church. And it was my joy and my pride 
years after, when I had qualified for the ministry, and 
was to be ordained to my charge, to have Mr. Camp- 
bell associated with the Presbytery in my ordination, 
and preaching on the forenoon of my first Sabbath, in- 
troducing me to my congregation. 

‘He has gone, the others I have named are gone, 
and those of us who yet remain are well spent in 
years now, and must soon rejoin them. And there, 
as here, a much-loved theme will be the story of the 
great Revival of 1859-60.” 

Web: 


A convert of 59, who has lately had to retire from 
the ministry through failure of health, after thirty-five 
years of devoted service, writes :— 
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‘‘T had a serious illness, lost my voice and the use 
of my left arm. I was told by the doctor that I would 
never preach again. So I am here quietly resting in 
this lovely spot, spending my time, almost entirely in 
the open air, looking after a large garden. I am 
afraid, in the circumstances, I can.do nothing to assist 
you in regard to the Public Commemoration Meeting 
you have in prospect. Had I been well, and at my 
old place, I would certainly have made an effort to be 
present. 

“T can never forget 59 and the sixties ; I owe more 
than I can ever tell to that gracious and blessed move- 
ment. Asa young lad of sixteen, I was very wicked 
and very ignorant. Though I had attended the 
Established Church along with my parents from child- 
hood—there being no other church in the district—I 
never even heard the word conversion, and never knew 
that any such change was necessary in order to enter 
heaven. At that time, there was only one man in all 
the parish who professed to be a Christian, and he was 
a Methodist. The F.C. minister of P and his 
wife, who lived about three miles from us, and in 
whose congregation there had been a wonderful out- 
pouring of the spirit, and a great awakening and in- 
gathering into the kingdom, began to take an interest 
in what was then called ‘dark D——,’ and sent 
ministers and evangelists to visit it. One of the first, 
to come and preach was the late Rev. Donald Grant} 
and, I believe, I was one of the first to come und 
the power of the truth, On the night he came t 
preach, a number of us young people were dancing i 
a large barn. He had to pass this barn, on his w 
to the meeting hall, and he came in. He asked to 
allowed to say a few words ; this permission, howevek, 
was refused, and he was ordered to leave the plac 
But before doing so, he held up his hands, his pale 
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face beaming with a heavenly smile, and said: * One’ 
thing is needful—the'salvation of the soul,’ and further, 

with awful solemnity he added : ‘Oh, how dreadful to’ 

see you all dancing to hell!’ That was the arrow. 

of conviction to me. From that night the movement) 
began to spread in our parish, anda large number, 
specially of young men and women, came under the 
power of the truth. In those days it was no easy _ 
matter to confess Christ. In our own homes eveny 
there was the greatest antipathy to the work of grace. 

I was told that I must either give up being interested 

in religion and spiritual things, or ‘leave my father’s Sea 
house! Without one moment's hesitation I chose the 
latter course, and that was the step that led me after- 
wards to study for the ministry. We could not meet 
for prayer in any of our own homes, but night after ; 
night, during the dark autumn evenings, some twenty 
young lads met in a wood, under a large beech tree, 
and there poured out our hearts in prayer and song. 
Most delightful is the memory of those blessed meet- 
ings even now. After I had to leave my father's 
house, I went to serve my time to be a gardener at 
Huntly Lodge, with the good Duchess of Gordon, 
and there I came into close contact with the late Rev. 
H. M. Williamson, Duncan Matheson, and Hector 
Macpherson, and was present at those huge gather- 
ings in the park of Huntly Lodge, which were 
organized mainly by Duncan Matheson, and which 
did a large amount of good. 

“But here I am, writing specially about myself, but 
this is to give you some idea of how much I owe to 
’59, and not meant specially for your proposed pam- 
phlet. You must kindly excuse me not writing a fuller 
account of those glorious Revival days, with more 
incidents and more in the line of what you want. If 
you think any extract from this, or former communi- 
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Cations, suitable, please make use of them. In look- 
ing back on those days, there are several things that 


ee 


have made a lasting impression upon my mind :— 


“First: How deep and real the conviction of sin ~ 


was; sometimes the sense of sin was simply awful, 
and there did not seem a particle of hope apart from 
the cleansing blood. 

“Second: The thorough sweep of the old life and 
~ all connected with it, which the young converts were 
prepared to make. Half measures were not dreamt 
of in those days. . 

“Thirdly : Another thing was very striking,—the 
great affection which the young converts had for each 
other. I wish we saw these three things more mani- 
fested in connexion with the work of grace in the pre- 
sent day.” 

Ga Wag: 


Many letters could be given from converts to the 
evangelists, who had been the instruments under God 
of bringing them to a knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus; but the following letter to the late Mr. 
Brownlow North—from one of his converts who has 
done yeoman service in the ministry for more than 
forty years—may be taken as a good sample of many 
more of the same kind. 


‘A Stupent’s LETTER 


“ABERDEEN, 2 March, 1863. 
“My Dear Sir, 

‘“‘T regret much that I have been deprived of 
a personal interview with you, though I have been 
privileged to hear you every time you have preached 
in Aberdeen. I therefore take the liberty of sending 
you this note to tell you that I have never repented 
the choice I made some seven years ago when, in 
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Albion Street Chapel, you pointed me to a personal 
Saviour. Very often, to my shame and confusion, I 
have proved unfaithful and treacherous; but so great 
has been His love to me, that He has not cast me off, 
but has again and again gone after His lost sheep in 
the wilderness, folding me in His bosom, and speaking 
words of cheer and comfort. I have been frequently 
in the depths, often in the hot furnace, and of late in 
the wilderness ; but wherever I am, there He is; and 
in the very wilderness He has given me songs, vine- 
yards, and choice dainties. Oh, His love, His for- 
bearance, His tender mercies! Would | could praise 
Him more, and were moulded into His glorious 
image! In a few months I expect, D.V., to be 
licensed, but I shrink back from the work when I 
think of its awful nature and responsibility. Oh! try 
sometimes and remind Jesus of me, that I may be an 
able minister of the New Testament, one dead to self 
and to the opinion of the world. The Lord has had 
much to do with me, a proud, stubborn, wayward child ; 
but He sees my heart, and knows that it is my earnest 
desire and prayer that I may sit at His feet and learn 
of Him!” 
J.di3ee 


The late Rev. J. More, of Woolwich, thus de- 
scribes one memorable occasion at Rothiemay, at 
which he was present :— 

‘‘A number of earnest Christians were driven over 
with Mr. Radcliffe in the private omnibus of the 
Duchess of Gordon. I very vividly remember that 
the journey was filled with a succession of prayer and 
praise. It was like the march of Jehoshaphat and his 
followers to the battle-field. It was a dismal, rainy, 
northern night, yet the Free Church, of which the 
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venerable Mr. W. Ingram was the minister, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Never having seen 
any one but a trained and ordained minister in a 
pulpit before, I remember still the peculiar and uncer- 
tain feeling I had when Mr. Radcliffe, in a light tweed 
Suit, appeared in the pulpit. Presently he read the 
Epistle to the Laodicean Church, and began his ad- 
dress in a very halting manner. I listened with in- 
creasing excitement, because I felt sure he would 
‘stick’ ; and sure enough it seemed as if he did. ‘Ah,’ 
hought I, ‘that comes of his not having gone through 
the college.’ He covered his face with his hands, as 
if ashamed, and the silence for a few minutes was op- 
pressive. Then he burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
in a voice trembling with emotion : ‘ Oh, dear friends, 
how can a poor worm like me describe to you the glory 
of my Lord Jesus Christ?’ His mouth was opened, 
and for twenty minutes the truth poured from his lips 
like a torrent. At the close of the address hardly any- 
body left, and the workers proceeded to converse with 
the anxious. I had never attempted such work be- 
fore, but a beginning had to be made. There was 
witnessed a sight which must be a precious memory 
in heaven. These hard-headed, unemotional people 
were sobbing all over the place, and were literally 
asking, ‘What must we do to be saved?’ It was an 
easy and grateful ministry for anyone who knew any- 
thing of the way, to point stricken souls such as these 
to the Saviour. That one meeting may be taken as 
a sample of the meetings held nightly in the hamlets 
and towns of the North of Scotland at that time.” 

Mr. More adds :— 

“More than any work I have known since, that Re- 
vival movement demonstrated the reality of prayer. 
In those days, Mr. Radcliffé’sent out numbers of litho- 
graphed letters, telling of the meetings, and asking 
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special, definite prayer for them. These letters were 
sent to godly people,,whose addresses he had gathered 
up at different places. Devout souls like Jane Milne, 
in Aberdeen, Jane Macpherson, Hector Macpherson, 
Miss Sandilands, and the Duchess ot Gordon, in 
Huntly, and Miss Calcraft, Lady Rowley, and Miss. 
Clara Lowe, in London, and many others, gave them- 
selves to prayer. They looked out for the answers, 
and they were not disappointed. The servant of God 
and his fellow-workers lived, moved, and laboured in 
an atmosphere of fervent and believing prayer.” *” 

The following testimony is by Dr. R. McKilliam :-— 

“T had graduated in 1858, and had just begun 
professional life in Old Meldrum, a small Aberdeen- 
shire town, seventeen miles north of the Granite City, 
my birthplace. It was God's blessing to me that, as 
a very young Christian, I was brought into a large 
circle of kind and devoted Christian friends. Person- 
ally also I was prepared, through much suffering, to 
receive blessing by the removal of my mother, a very 
decided Christian, to whom I was greatly attached. — 
I was humbled and tendered in conscience, and cast 
more entirely upon the Lord, when tidings of wonder- 
ful Revival in various quarters began to reach and stir 
the hearts of many. We got together for prayer, 
and a spirit of great expectancy of coming blessing 
was given to us. 

“Tf I remember aright, our little town was visited 
by Mr. Brownlow North and Mr. Grattan Guinness, 
before Mr. Radcliffe was invited to preach. Till his. 
visit, however, there was no real marked break-down. 
The soil was prepared, doubtless, and expectation 
amongst God’s people was increased ; but somehow 
or other, our hope was centred in Mr. Radcliffe’s visit. 


1“ Recollections of Reginald Radcliffe,” pp. 82-3. 
2Mr. More died while this was in the Press. 
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“I shall never forget the night on which he gave 
his simple message. The Free Church, of which dear 
old, kind-hearted Mr. Garioch was at that time pastor, 
and which was an exceptionally large building, was 
crowded. People of every denomination, and from 
all parts, for many miles round, had flocked to hear 
him. I think most of us were disappointed. We had 
expected something entirely out of the ordinary in elo- 
quence and learning. The. address was short, and 
was more simple than we were accustomed to. At 
the close, Mr. Radcliffe invited those who- were 
anxious to receive salvation of their souls to remain. 
Some of us, I regret to say, did not expect many to 
stay, after the disappointing sort of address to which 
we had listened, and we had what we expected—no- 
body remained. 

“Then we had such a rebuke, and such a lesson of 
simple faith in God, as the writer will never forget. 
That man of child-like faith stood up, and said to the 
handful of workers, who had remained behind looking 
at him with blank disappointment written in every face : 
‘Friends, have faith in God. Let us ask God to send 
them back!’ Then he prayed as a child would speak 
to his father. While he prayed, one by one the people 
began to drop in; by and by in twos and threes, and 
later on in crowds ; until, before the prayer was finished 
and a hymn sung, the big kirk was again one-third 
full. 

“Then, what a night we had! There was a won- 
drous break-down; boys and girls, young men and 
women, old grey-haired fathers and mothers, wept to- 
gether like babies. Dear old Mr. Garioch, long since 
with his Master, was quite at home in the blessed work 
of pointing out to burdened souls the way of life. His 
face shone like an angel’s. Others of us were rather 
awkward at first in this new and strange work ; but 
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the real need around us in the bitterly sorrowing hearts 
demanded help, and,in some way or other we were, 
by God's grace, enabled to give it. Ministers and 
elders who had been deeply prejudiced, and had, 
some of them, consented ungraciously to be present, 
because of the entreaty of friends, were so greatly 
stirred and changed, that they arranged immediately 
with Mr. Radcliffe for a visit to their places. 

“Our brother was able to be with us only one night 
at the time. Yet, for many, many months we con- 
tinued to reap, and the place was literally changed. 
For a long time the ordinary topics of conversation 
were forgotten in real, serious, spiritual talk ; croquet 
parties, social evenings, etc., were set aside for prayer- 
meetings and Bible-readings, and we never for a long 
time came together without expecting manifest bless- 


' ing. On that first night of the Revival in Old Mel- 


| drum, some of us began to learn the secret source of 
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Revival; and blessed be God, for well-nigh fifty years 
we have never quite lost the practical results of it from 
our life and ministry. 

‘“‘T cannot refrain from saying a little about Huntly, 
to which, as a sphere of professional work, | was later 
in my life invited. In 1859-60 Rev. H. M. William- 
son was minister of the Free Church. He has, doubt- 
less, spoken concerning the widespread and long- 
continued movement there, of the influence of the 
good Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon, and her band 
of earnest helpers, including Duncan Matheson and 
Hector Macpherson ; of the great annual park meet- 
ings, with their many thousands of eager worshippers. 
When I went to Huntly, Mr. Williamson had already 
left for Aberdeen, the Duchess of Gordon had been 
taken home, and her staff of workers were scattered. 

‘The results were still there, however, in spirit- 
filled men and women. It needed only to get them 
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well together, to have the embers burst forth into fires, 
which burned up much dross and warmed the hearts 
of many who had grown cold. This God did very 
specially for us about six or seven years after that 
first Revival of 1859-60, in a manner which turned 
Huntly upside-down, and continued with more or less 
blessing for three years. Mr. Radcliffe visited us, I 
believe, on this occasion more than once; though at 
that time his special work lay; I think, in other direc- 
tions, and was more in the line of stirring up the 
missionary enterprise. | 

“One special feature of Christian life in these Re- 
vival days has almost disappeared. I refer to the 
simple, homely Bible-readings, when a Bible-hunger 


was strong within us. We used to meet night after} 


night in each other's houses, sit around the table with 
a Book in our hands, with our eyes up to Jesus, our 
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Lord, and talk out to each other our thoughts as He ; 


gave them. Blessed meetings! How we did hunger 
and thirst, how we were filled, and what joy we 
had!”? 


1“ Recollections of Reginald Radcliffe,” pp. 71-4. 
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